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AMERICAN POLITICS. 


Auruouau the election of Representatives to the Sixtieth Congress will 
not occur until next November, preparations for the campaign have 
already been inaugurated. The Republican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee will soon be organized, and in view of the fact that Representative 
J. W. Babcock, of Wisconsin, who for twelve years has been the active and 
efficient chairman, has declined reélection to that position, it will be 
necessary to name his successor. The choice is understood to lie between 
Representative James 8. Sherman, of New York, and Representative J. A. 
T. Hull, of Iowa, both of whom are experienced legislators and politicians. 
The Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee has held its prelimi- 
nary meeting for the consideration of campaign issues, and has chosen as 
its chairman Representative James W. Griggs, of Georgia, who has pre- 
viously acted in a similar capacity. There hagl, however, been mani- 
fested a desire on the part of some Democrats in Congress to bestow the 
chairmanship upon some Northern or Western man, in view of the fact 
that the political complexion of Representatives from the South is 
assured. In many Congressional districts, nominating conventions have 
been, or are about to be, held, a notable case of prompt action being 
shown by the Republicans of the eleventh Ohio district, who have nomi- 
nated Albert Douglass to succeed Charles H. Grosvenor, who is now serv- 


ing his twentieth year inCongress. General Grosvenor is thus practically 
retired to private life, although, literally, he has yet another year to serve, 
his term not expiring until March 4, 1907 
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In view of the fact that the attention of Representatives in Congress is 
already being centred upon their chances for renomination, and that an 
early adjournment of the session is deemed essential in order that the mem- 
bers may go home to mend their fences, as the saying is, it is worth while 
to note that Representative Bourke Cockran, of New York, has introduced 
a proposed constitutional amendment providing that the terms of Rep- 
resentatives shall be four years instead of two. The measure does not seem 
to have attracted very general public attention. This may be due, per- 
haps, to the fact that there is little or no probability of any amendment 
to the Constitution ever becoming effective. Every effort in this direction 
during the past forty years has been futile; and the sentiment against any 
change seems now to be more definitely fixed in the public mind than ever 
before. At the same time, the proposed lengthening of the Congressional 
term has much to commend it to favorable consideration. The elections 
which are now held midway in a Presidential administration do little more 
than disturb the peace and tranquillity of the country. It would seem to 
be much wiser to elect a President and a Congress in sympathy with his 
views to serve the same length of time. Both could then enter upon : 
well-defined and settled policy, with a sufficient period in which to develop 
it to its fullest extent, and all the time conscious that if the course of action 
did not meet with popular approval a dissatisfied people would relegate 
the responsible party into retirement at the next election. 

As the case now stands, the last two years of a Presidential adminis- 
tration frequently witness a deadlock between the White House and an 
opposing political majority in the lower branch of Congress. In such 
case, the President, powerless to carry into effect the policies outlined by 
him at the beginning of his term, sits with his hands literally tied behind 
him. All legislation, except of the most perfunctory character, is checked. 
The President extols the benefits that would bless the nation if his party 
had full sway, while the antagonistic majority in the newly elected House 
adopts measures that cannot possibly receive the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive. The spectacle is not edifying. 

There are other considerations, too, which deserve attention. For in- 
stance, it now happens that almost as soon as a Representative is chosen, 
he is compelled to begin his campaign for renomination. Elected in No- 
vember, he does not take his seat until a year thereafter, unless an 


extraordinary session is convened — a contingency which very rarely 


occurs —and after five or six months of actual service he is again con- 
fronted by a nominating convention. If he fails to be returned, which 
is quite frequently the case in these days of discontent, he comes to 
Washington to attend the closing three months of the session in a more 
or less indifferent frame of mind. His political future has been settled. 
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He no longer feels a keen sense of responsibility to his constituency. If, 
however, his term were for four years, conditions would be different. He 
would be relieved, in the first place, of the almost immediate struggle for 
renomination; and, still more important, he would have an adequate 
period in which to prove to his constituents his efficiency and fitness for 
his high office. He would have an incentive to make a record for himself 
in the management of public affairs. He would enjoy larger opportunity 
to adjust himself to his new environment. If, after four years of service, 
he had accomplished nothing, a verdict could very properly be rendered 
against him. 

It may be said, and with some degree of plausibility, that it is a good 
thing in a republic to hear frequently from the people. This assertion 
may, in the abstract, be true. In actual operation, however, constant 
uncertainty and change are more injurious than beneficial. If it were 
known at the time of a Presidential election that both the Chief Executive 
and the Congress would remain in power for four years, the people would, 
in the first place, vote with more sobriety of judgment than may now be 
the case; and when the choice had been made, the country would adjust 
itself accordingly. It would settle down to its normal state. Business 
interests, appreciating the fact that no disturbing question of politics 
could alter the status of projected enterprises, would proceed confidently 
to their development. It is a well-known fact that when the political wave 
surges highest, the commercial world experiences its greatest lethargy and 
depression. 

The only argument that can be advanced in favor of a short term for 
Representatives in Congress is the fact that a party wantonly abusing 
its power can be speedily ousted. Anyone familiar with the history of 
Congress must recall the fact, however, that any legislation considered by 
the country to be detrimental to the public interest must, perforce, re- 
main upon the statute books for several years,even though the majority 
in the House be changed, inasmuch as the President still remains in the 
White House. There can be no question, for instance, which more in- 
timately concerns the great mass of the people than the tariff. The 
McKinley tariff bill, enacted in the first two years of President Harrison’s 
administration, created a revulsion of sentiment which resulted in the 
election of a Democratic House of Representatives; but the measure re- 
mained a law until 1893, when the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill became a 
law in President Cleveland’s administration. Again there was a political 
upheaval, but again there was no possibility of providing a substitute 
until after Mr. Cleveland had been succeeded by Mr. McKinley. In 
other words, an election in the middle of a Presidential term may be sig- 
nificant as an expression of public feeling, but it cannot be productive of 
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any real result. This being the case, is there any reason why the country 
should be subjected to the turmoil and expense of a Congressional election 
every two years? ‘This is the question which is being seriously considered 
in Washington. The arguments pro and con are being discussed with 
much force and vigor. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the only answer 
to the question depends upon an amendment to the Constitution. 


President Roosevelt continues to be the central figure in American 
politics. Notwithstanding the fact that his determination not to serve 
again as President of the United States is universally accepted as final, it is 
no exaggeration to say that Mr. Roosevelt is the dominant factor in party 
councils and in national affairs. With a man of less forcefulness in the 
White House, the eyes of the politicians would even now be turned from 
the descending orb toward some rising sun. As a matter of fact, there is 
little or no talk of candidates to succeed him. He is still the all-command- 
ing figure. His tremendous activity shows no sign of decrease. At one 
minute he is impressing his views upon the leaders of the Senate and 
the House with all the power of his strong mentality; the next instant he 
is writing to John Mitchell in an effort to avert a coal strike. He finds 
time amid his multifarious duties to write an essay upon the necessity of 
preparing for war in time of peace, taking as his text the address of Ad- 
miral Togo to the Japanese navy. He is in touch with the minutest de- 
tails of official life; and, between times, as a squirrel nibbles at a nut, he 
delves into the latest books and keeps himself posted upon the literature 
of the day. 

Every country knows the meaning of the phrase, “The king is dead! 
Long live the king!” In the United States, where the people, as a mass, 
are restless and change-desiring, very few wait until the king is dead. As 
soon as his end is in sight, he is deserted, except by his chosen friends. 
Politicians, naturally variable, turn toward his possible successor. It is 
significant of Mr. Roosevelt’s strength that he is still foremost not only 
in the minds of the people, but in those of the politicians themselves. He 
still leads, while Congress follows. This is due principally to the fact that 
with his keen insight he judges intuitively the needs of the people, while 
his mentaland physical energy furnishes him with the power to impress his 
views upon the national legislators. The fact that he is so thoroughly 
uppermost in the public mind affords the only reason, it seems to me, for 
the absolute lack of all speculation as to the next Republican candidate. 
In Washington, the centre of political gossip, the subject is rarely men- 
tioned. There is some little talk of Vice-President Fairbanks’ conferences 
with Southern leaders; there is an occasional whisper as to the likelihood 
of New York declaring for Elihu Root; the fact that the next nomination 
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ought to go to the West gives basis to the consideration of the name of 
William H. Taft; but, after all, the talk is of the most desultory nature, 
and nothing like a definite organization seems to be anywhere attempted. 

Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, accurately expressed the situation 
when, in answer to a direct question upon the floor of the Senate, he stated 
that the mind of his party was still in a most uncertain state. There is 
one man who, if he were a few years younger, might well be considered a 
formidable aspirant for the Presidency. Only the advanced age of Joseph 
G. Cannon, of Illinois, prevents the serious consideration of hisname. He 
will be seventy years old next May, and, therefore, seventy-two in 1908, 
when the nominating convention is held. This fact militates against him. 
Otherwise, with his rugged and democratic personality, his plain and 
sterling qualities, his honesty and detestation of shams, he would be pop- 
ular in the largest sense. 

The Democrats, too, are drifting. They have no candidate in sight. 
They do not even know what faction of the party will control their con- 
vention. If the radical wing is uppermost, it would not be surprising if 
Mr. Bryan were again the nominee, or, if not Mr. Bryan, Mr. William R. 
Hearst. The latter has his eye upon the Presidential chair; and, what is 
more to the point, he is working to attain his ambition. He has an organi- 
zation; and, in the long run, organization is the winning factor in a con- 
test. As for a possible conservative candidate, one might as well put 
twenty names in a basket and trust to luck in the selection of any one of 
them as to essay a prediction at the present time. There is not only an 
entire absence of anything like definite expression of a choice, but almost 
an absolute lack of suggestion. Misty and nebulous uncertainty envelops 
the Democratic situation. It is coupled, if the truth must be told, with 
a feeling that nothing less than a miracle will bring about the election 
of a Democratic President in 1908. 


The attention of Congress has been occupied by three important ques- 
tions. These are, the Philippine tariff; the admission to statehood of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Indian territories; and the regulation 
of railroad rates. The latter is the only one likely to be crystallized into 
law at this session of Congress. 

The Philippine tariff bill was in the nature of a helping hand to a people 
who must necessarily look to us for fostering care. It provided for the free 
importation into the United States of all articles which were the growth 
and product of the Philippine Islands, except sugar, tobacco, and rice; and 
the tariff upon these latter articles was placed at twenty-five per cent of 
the duty charged upon them when imported from other countries, with 
the final proviso for absolute free trade with the Islands in and after 1909. 
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It will be seen that the sugar and tobacco interests of this country were 
most affected by the proposed legislation; and the report of the Ways and 
Means Committee was an argument to placate those interests. The report 
asserted that the reduction of the duty on Philippine sugar did not ad- 
versely affect the American growers of beet and cane sugar—first, because 
of the low grade of the Philippine product, and, second, because of the 
freight charges. It was asserted that Philippine sugar, refined, laid down 
in New York, cost 3.8 cents per pound, without adding the duty, as against 
3.9 and 3.7 cents per pound for the refined beet sugar at the Michigan and 
Colorado factories, respectively. “The freight on sugar from New York 
to the markets of the country,’’ continued the report, “ will certainly aver- 
age as much as the freight from Michigan or Colorado to the markets. 
Thus it is seen that free sugar from the Philippines would only equalize 
conditions. The duty of thirty cents per 100 pounds imposed until April, 
1909, leaves the Philippine sugar at a great disadvantage.” With equal 
emphasis the report asserted that Philippine sugar would not become a 
menace to the domestic article when, in 1909, it should be admitted free 
into the United States. 

Very technical and unimportant all this may seem, especially as the 
enactment of the bill into law is not now imminent. But, as a matter of 
fact, a question of grave political effect might be presented. The possi- 
bility that lower duties on Philippine sugar would affect adversely the beet- 
sugar industry, now assuming large proportions in Western States, was 
sufficient to create a revolt among the Representatives trom those States; 
and, when the final vote was taken, no less than fifty-seven of them were 
recorded in opposition to their party programme. Never was Hancock’s 
famous saying that the tariff is a local issue more emphatically shown than 
in this action upon the Philippine bill. When it came to choosing between 
party dictates and home interests, the latter prevailed. As for the future, 
the Republicans may well hope and pray that the predictions of the report 
of the Ways and Means Committee will be realized. If the Philippine bill 
should eventually become a law, and importations should interfere with the 
manufacture and sale of beet sugar, the resulting dissatisfaction would be 
sufficient to throw Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Colorado, California, 
and possibly one or two other States into the Democratic column. It is 
no wonder that Secretary Taft made formal addresses in Michigan to 
allay popular dissatisfaction; for it is quite within the range of possibility 
that the Philippine tariff bill, regarding which it is safe to say that not 
half of the country knows anything at all, may be an important factor in 
deciding a future Presidential election. 

The debate upon the bill was anticipated with some anxiety by the 
party leaders, who feared an explosion on the subject of tariff reform, As 
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a matter of fact, their fears were not well-founded. Mr. Lawrence, of 
Massachusetts, voicing the sentiment of an increasing faction of the Re- 
publican party in his State, expressed his desire for free hides, free coal, 
free lumber, and free alcohol in the arts; but even Mr. Lawrence was suffi- 
ciently alive to party discipline to add that, while he believed the time had 
arrived for tariff revision, “the Republicans of Massachusetts still hold 
their allegiance to the principles of protection, and, therefore, do not wish 
revision through an alliance with the Democratic party.’ The high-pro- 
tection Republicans naturally applauded this conservative utterance, 
while their satisfaction was plainly evidenced when Representative Champ 
Clark, of Missouri, who long ago asserted his willingness to raze the custom- 
houses, lifted aloft the banner of absolute free trade. It was noticeable, 
however, that Mr. Clark’s radical ideas were not very generally supported 
upon his side of the House. Whether the Democrats felt that it was use- 
less merely to fulminate, or whether they did not coincide entirely with 
Mr. Clark’s free-trade position, was not made manifest. The fact that 
they did not join in a general chorus of free-trade advocacy is interesting, 
to say the least. 

The general debate allowed prior to the vote upon the bill afforded op- 
portunity for the delivery of the usual number of speeches intended for 
home consumption. The “stand-patter,” so-called, emphasized the wis- 
dom of an unchanged tariff; the revisionist pictured the prospective bene- 
fits of lower duties; while one and all joined in denouncing the rapacity of 
the trusts. Whatever might have been other disagreements, this theme 
of abusing monopolistic corporations brought everybody into harmony. 
It is true that at least one amendment which would have proved detri- 
mental to the sugar trust was defeated; but none the less did the hall of 
the House echo with rhetorical attacks upon the combinations which 
control the prices of human necessaries. 

It is now evident that the tariff will be the principal topic in the 
approaching Congressional campaign. The railroad-rate legislation will 
doubtless have been enacted ere the session ends, and no other national 
issue except the tariff has, up to the present time, presented itself. It 
would not be at all surprising if the President emphasized this 
topic by a special message to Congress just before the adjourn- 
ment of the present session. He has thus far refrained from giving 
utterance to his well-known opinions in favor of adapting the tariff 
schedules to new conditions, but this reticence has been due to a de- 
sire not to divert attention from the railroad-rate legislation, upon which 
he has centred all his hopes. If he submits a tariff message to Congress, 
it will be in the nature of a rallying cry to the voters of his party, for he 
will tread the safe and sane path of necessary tariff revision, avoiding the 
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extremes of high protection and free trade, promising continued security 
to the legitimate manufacturer, but combating the exorbitant schedules 
which now tend to create monopolies. 

Despite the obstinacy of the stand-patters, the country will eventually 
come to the President’s position. The people, no matter what certain 
politicians may assert, are not likely to endure what have been happily 
called the outrageous abuses of protection; but, on the other hand, there 
is no more danger that this country will swing over to free trade than there 
is of a profession of allegiance to Great Britain. When the Democrats 
enacted a tariff bill in President Cleveland’s administration, they shot wide 
of the free-trade mark; and should they again come into power, it is safe 
to predict that the principle of protection will still be embodied in any 
tariff law which they may pass. 


The Statehood bill, as it passed the House, provided for the admission 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territory as one State under the name of Okla- 
homa, and of Arizona and New Mexico as another State to be known as Ari- 
zona. The Senate, voting upon the measure on March 9, adopted an 
amendment offered by Senator Foraker providing that in the case of 
Arizona and New Mexico the union of the two territories as one State 


shall be contingent upon the consent of the people therein. The bill 
has been returned to the House, where, at the present writing, it is 


very much like Mahomet’s coffin, suspended in mid-air. 

The absolute defeat of the bill would not be unwelcome to many lead- 
ing Republicans, notably Speaker Cannon. The latter makes no secret of 
his opposition to the creation of rotten boroughs, and is especially averse 
to giving them representation and influence in the Senate equal to New 
York and other populous States. He is also opposed to a large increase in 
the electoral college. He is quoted as saying, however, that by admitting 
the four territories as two States the danger will be reduced one- 
half, and he fears that if the admission is entirely postponed, the Demo- 
crats may recover control of Congress and legislate the four territories 
into separate States, with eight new Senators and from twelve to eighteen 
electoral votes. Inasmuch as the Senate is likely to be Republican for 
many years to come, it is sufficiently evident that this fear is not well 
founded. 

The passage of the bill through the House was made the occasion of 
an episode which came to be popularly known as an insurgent uprising. 
It is not necessary now to rehearse all the details of the struggle. Suffice 
it to say that a certain number of Republicans undertook to rebel against 
the wish of the dominant leaders of their party, the latter including Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Speaker Cannon, and they were overwhelmingly de- 
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feated. There was, it is true, something drastic in the method by which 
the measure was forced through the House. A rule was reported from the 
Committee on Rules which proposed that after one day’s debate the bill 
should be voted upon and that no amendments should be allowed to be 
offered. There was much talk of gag and coercion; but, after all, the ad- 
ministration won, 

The moral of the episode is simple. A rebellion in the House of Repre- 
sentatives must be of gigantic proportions if it is to be effective. In my 
experience in Washington I can recall numerous occasions when for a few 
brief days the controlling powers were threatened with the defeat of their 
announced plans. Timeand time again, however, I have seen these revolu- 
tions, after much sputtering and frothing, fade away into nothingness. It 
is practically impossible for any member of Congress to organize a force 
which will stand against the all-powerful influence of the President and 
the Speaker of the House. It stands to reason that this must be the case. 
The organizer of the rebellion may gather around him a few who have per- 
sonal interests at stake, but beyond this little coterie he has no leadership 
whatever. Even those who might be personally affected more frequently 
find it easier to assert to their constituents that they stood with the head 
of their party, the President of the United States, than to explain why 


they aligned themselves in opposition to him. It will be recalled that the 
Democrats organized in opposition to President Cleveland when the latter 
desired to accomplish the repeal of the Sherman silver purchasing law, 
but in due course of time Mr. Cleveland had won enough of them to enact 


the desired legislation. In fact, I do not recall a single instance where the 
insurgents, so-called, were successful. Experience has shown that any ad- 
ministration can, in nine cases out of ten, have its own way with Congress. 

It is a curious anomaly of our government that even if the President 
and the Speaker had been defeated in the issue raised by the Statehood bill, 
there would have been no change in the political complexion of affairs. 
The Speaker would have continued in his high office; the committee which 
reported the repudiated measure would have remained undisturbed. In 
deciding whether two territories should be admitted as one State, there 
was not, perhaps, a great vital principle involved; but even if this had 
been the case, the result would have been the same. 

It would seem as if the English manage these things with more regard 
to the appropriateness of events; for when their government is defeated by 
an adverse vote upon any measure of importance which it champions, an 
appeal isimmediately taken to the people. Gladstone’s Home Rule Parlia- 
ment, as I remember, lasted little more than six months; and yet, on the 
other hand, a wise and conservative Ministry may continue undisturbed 
for many years. We lack the adaptability and the elasticity of the Eng- 
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lish system. We must have an election every two years, whether or no. 
There may be no important issues before the country; there may be gen- 
eral satisfaction with the conduct of affairs; and yet, under the inflexible 
workings of the Constitution, we must turn away from business to listen 
to the voice of the campaign orator as he appeals to us from the hustings. 
Of course, our system will not be changed. It is made sacred by the fact 
that it is the plan prescribed by the founders of our government, and, as I 
have already stated, an amendment to the Constitution seems a practical 
impossibility. At the same time, the fact remains that should the popular 
branch of Congress go upon record against the dominant party, there is no 
opportunity of appealing to the country until the next election comes ac- 
cording to the calendar, which may be a date quite remote from the time 
when the revolt occurred. 


The engrossing topic in Congress is the proposed legislation affecting 
railroad rates. The bill reported from the House Committee on Inter-state 
and Foreign Commerce by its chairman, Representative Hepburn, of 
Iowa, was passed by the House and later was adopted without amend- 
ment by a close vote in the Senate Committee on Inter-state Commerce, 
and is now before the Senate. Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, a 
Democrat of radical type, was selected as the agent of the committee to 
report the bill to the Senate. This action naturally excited widespread 
comment at the time, and an analysis of the vote which led to the selec- 
tion indicated that the pique of the opponents of the measure was some- 
thing of a factor in the matter. 

According to the unanimous report of Mr. Hepburn’s committee, the 
railroads themselves are responsible for the legislation which it is proposed 
to enact. The criticism against the railroads is expressed in direct and 
vigorous language, as follows: 

It is proper here to say to those who complain of this legislation that the neces- 
sity for it is the result of the misconduct of carriers. Not necessarily of all, but 
certainly very many of them have indulged in some form of violation of the law. 
The law of to-day would be fairly satisfactory to all shippers if the spirit of fair- 
ness required by it had controlled the conduct of the carriers, and the necessity 
for the proposed legislation is the result of and is made necessary by the miscon- 
duct of parties who are now most clamorous against additional restraint. If the 
carriers had in good faith accepted existing statutes and obeyed them, there would 


have been no necessity for increasing the powers of the Commission or the enact- 
ment of new coercive measures. 


The law above referred to is known as the Elkins act of 1903, which 
gave additional strength to previous legislation through its more specific 
prohibitions relating to rebates, discriminations, and preferences. It is 


charged, however, that the ingenuity of some of the carriers and shippers 
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has resulted in avoiding the provisions of that act through the use of 
joint tariffs, involving, in some instances, a railroad and a mere switch 
owned by a shipper, through arrangements whereby excessive mileage was 


given to the shipper of products, who owned his own cars; through the 
use of refrigerator cars; through the permission given to independent 
corporations to render some service incidental to the shipment, as the fur- 
nishing of ice in the bunkers of the car; through what is known as the 
“midnight tariff,” a method involving an arrangement with a shipper to 
assemble his freights, and have them ready for shipment at a particular date, 
whereupon the carrier would give the necessary three days’ notice of a 
reduction in the rate. Competing carriers and shippers would know 
nothing about this arrangement. The freight would be shipped at the 
new, lower rate, and then there would be a restoration of the old rate. 
The first section of the bill seeks to remedy these evils, so far as private 
vars and refrigerating cars and express companies are concerned, by an 
enlargement of the words “railroads” and “ transportation,’ as used in 
the inter-state commerce act of 1887, although, during the debate, some 
doubt was expressed as to whether this result had been actually accom- 
plished. The one important point of the Hepburn bill is that it gives the 
Inter-state Commerce Commission the power, when any complaint is made 
that any rate charged or any regulation or practice followed by any rail- 
road is unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly prefer- 
ential or prejudicial, “to determine and prescribe what will, in its judg- 
ment, be the just and reasonable and fairly remunerative rate or rates,” 
and also to fix and determine a just, fair, and reasonable regulation or prac- 
tice. The order embodying the decision of the Commission is to go into 
effect in thirty days, unless suspended or modified or set aside by the Com- 
mission, or suspended or set aside “by a court of competent jurisdiction.” 
A penalty of $5,000 is imposed for disobedience of an order of the Com- 
mission, each violation to be regarded as a separate offence, while in case 
of a continuing violation each day is to be considered a separate offence. 
This measure is, unquestionably, one of the most important ever given 
serious consideration by Congress. It affects property conservatively esti- 
mated as aggregating $15,000,000,000 in value, while hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons are directly or indirectly dependent upon railroads for 
their support. As might be expected, the struggle over the bill has devel- 
oped extremists, who, like Senator Foraker, on the one hand, oppose the 
bill in its entirety, or who, like Senator Dolliver, on the other, believe that 
the proposed enactment deals in the mildest possible manner with existing 
evils. Between these extremes stands Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
who realizes that “a sudden and ill-considered revolution in our methods 
of railroad management would bring on a business panic, reduce wages, 
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and probably carry disaster to our trade and commerce in a degree which 
it is impossible to estimate,”’ and yet who also appreciates the necessity 
for proper government supervision and regulation. 

Senator Lodge, too, is not willing to substitute an executive commission 
for the courts, and herein is the crux of the whole matter. It is held by 
the opponents of the bill that the Inter-state Commerce Commission is, in 
reality, made the final arbiter in the matter of fixing railroad rates, inas- 
much as the words of the Hepburn bill, “ a court of competent jurisdiction,” 
are too vague and indefinite. They quote the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court to the effect that no court has jurisdiction unless 
definite designation is made in the law. The friends of the bill, on the 
other hand, regard with suspicion the efforts to throw disputed questions 
into the courts; believing that an abundance of litigation will destroy the 
purpose of the legislation. It is possible, however, that some amendment 
will be adopted providing a judicial review of the Commission’s action in 
terms that cannot be misunderstood. 

Senator Foraker, of Ohio, presented the first, and perhaps the ablest, 
argument against the measure. He laid down, first of all, the principle 
that the bill is unconstitutional because the power to regulate commerce 
conferred upon Congress by the Constitution does not include the specific 
fixing of rates. Even should this be the case, he argued, Congress has no 
power to delegate its authority to an administrative body like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; and, in support of this contention, he 
quoted the State laws creating railroad Commissions, which laws speci- 
fied the maximum rates and then directed the Commission to enforce 
the law. He pointed out, also, that the proposed legislation is radically 
different from the Inter-state Commerce act. Under that statute, the 
Commission is empowered to hear complaints as to unreasonable rates, but 
in the event that the Commission decided against the railroad, the en- 
forcement of its order was obtainable only through judicial decree. Mr. 


_Foraker also opposed the bill because it eliminates juries, although on 


this point the President is understood to hold that the Federal bench is 
better adapted to deciding the intricate questions that may arise. In 
conclusion, Mr. Foraker expressed the belief that an amendment to the 
Elkins law would secure all the reforms which are needed and would 
avoid the doubt of constitutionality to which the Hepburn bill is open. 
Mr. Foraker’s arguments have, of course, been combated by the friends 
of the bill; but they are presented because, when the measure shall have 
become law, they will be repeated before the courts. 

It is quite evident that there will be a long and bitter struggle in the 
Senate, however, before the rate bill reaches its final vote; but that it will 
be eventually enacted, there is little reason to doubt. THe Forum 
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pointed out some months ago that the outlook was favorable to the adop- 
tion of railroad-rate legislation, and this prediction rests now upon still 
stronger ground. It is not within the province of this article to deal with 
the question from its legal and economic standpoints, and I have, there- 
fore, only referred to the details of the measure in a most general way. 
From a political point of view, it is difficult to see how legislation for the 
railroads can become a serious issue. The proposed bill was passed in the 
House with only seven dissenting votes. Members of both parties literally 
tumbled over each other in their desire to be recorded affirmatively. 

It would appear, therefore, on the theory that the House reflects pop- 
ular sentiment, as if the people, irrespective of political affiliation, were 
thoroughly in sympathy with the proposed reform. If anybody profits 
by the situation, it is President Roosevelt, upon whose initiative the rem- 
edy was undertaken, and whose energy and persistence forced Congress 
into line. The Republican party, as a whole, can hardly claim credit, in- 
asmuch as the most outspoken opposition has emanated from Republican 
sources, and the seven negative votes were cast by Republican Representa- 


tives. If President Roosevelt were a candidate for renomination, it is easy 


to see how his advocacy of the rate bill might be a factor in the political 
situation, because the great influence of the railroads would naturally and 
inevitably be combined to compass his defeat. He is, however, in a po- 
sition where he can do his duty without regard to his future. It is an 
ideal position, for it enables him to strengthen his party with the people 
without injuring his personal political status. The railroads could, of 
course, combine in antagonism to the Republican party, but this is un- 
likely. As a matter of fact, it is not evident that political considerations 
have influenced the President’s attitude in the slightest degree. 


The critical disposition of the public mind in regard to the administra- 
tion of affairs has been thoroughly manifest in Congress. The bill provid- 
ing an emergency appropriation for the Panama Canal, for instance, was 
made the occasion for a detailed examination into the financial status of 
the enterprise, with the result that salaries are in the future to be submit- 
ted to Congress as regular estimates, thus giving the legislative body con- 
trol over them. It has also been settled that the work is to be done by 
contract, a step most wise when it is appreciated that the prosecution of 
the work under the direct management of government officials might be 
provocative of serious criticism, if not scandal. During the consideration 
of the appropriation bills, also, the tendency toward economy was evident, 
and all items were subjected to careful scrutiny. Indeed, so committed is 
the House to a reduction of expenses that it is exceedingly doubtful if the 


o7 


ship-subsidy bill, which passed the Senate by a vote of 38 to 27, will be 
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given consideration. This measure establishes thirteen new contract mail 
lines, and increases the subvention to the oceanic lines running from the 
Pacific coast to Australasia, the aggregate compensation being estimated 
at $3,000,000 annually. Five Republican Senators — Burkett of Nebraska, 
Dolliver of Iowa, Warner of Missouri, and Spooner and LaFollette of 
Wisconsin — voted against the measure. The Republicans in the House 
are by no means a unit in favor of the proposed subsidies. 


The issues in the Congressional campaign which will be waged during 
the approaching summer and fall will grow largely out of legislation or 
non-legislation at this session of Congress. As already indicated, the one 
great and overshadowing issue will be the tariff question. The Dem- 
ocrats will contend for a rational revision of the tariff, especially of all 
schedules that pertain to and shelter the trusts, while the trusts them- 
selves and all illegal combinations of capital in restraint of trade and 
competition will be attacked. The Democrats will claim that the rail- 
road-rate bill was stolen bodily from the Democratic platform by the 
Republican administration, but, having been emasculated by the Repub- 
lican Senate, the people cannot expect any beneficial railroad-rate legis- 
lation by the dominant party. The assertion will be made, also, that 
proper investigation into illegal combinations and into the condition of 


public affairs cannot be expected unless the Democrats are placed in 
power. 


While the Democratic leaders appreciate the fact that they have a 
tremendous task in front of them to wipe out and overcome the Republi- 
can majority in this House, they claim that the task is more apparent 
than real. A normal Republican majority in the House is not over 
twenty, and the present great majority was the result of a Roosevelt 
landslide in the last campaign, and the refusal of a million and a half of 
Democrats to vote. In view of the demand for publicity regarding 
political contributions, it will be difficult to raise money for cam- 
paign purposes this year, but this, it is claimed, will be more to the dis- 
advantage of the Republicans than of the Democrats. The latter claim 
another advantage in the fact that Hon. James W. Griggs, recently 
elected Chairman of the Democratic Congressional Committee, has had 
the experience of conducting one campaign, while the Republicans will 
lose the services of their former managers. The Republican leaders do 
not concede, for a moment, the likelihood of a Democratic victory. 

Henry Lircurierp West. 
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WHEN the last issue of this review appeared, Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman had formed his government, but he had not yet gone to the country. 
The general election, which was held in January, resulted in such a crushing 
defeat for the Unionists that they have not yet recovered, and are still 
trying to discover why the country so unmistakably showed that it was 
tired of Mr. Balfour and his policies. The Unionists expected defeat, but 
not annihilation. They looked to see Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
come in with a working majority that might at any time be turned into a 
minority by a coalition of Unionists and Irish, instead of which Sir Henry 
is swept into power with 378 Liberals behind him, while fronting him are 
only 156 Unionists and 80 Nationalists, so that the Premier has nothing 
to fear from a combined opposition. Even if the entire Labor group, es- 
timated at fifty, should “cross the floor,” the Liberals would still have 
the handsome majority of 92 votes. The Liberals, therefore, are safe 
from assault, and may reasonably count upon retaining office for the aver- 
age duration of a parliament, between five and six years. 

The election will always be memorable for two things. A new party in 
British politics was born. A new issue was submitted to the judgment of 
the electorate. For the first time since Peel struck down the protective 
tariff, the British voter was asked to determine whether he would sanction 
a change in his fiscal system. His answer was anemphatic No. But this 
is not the last word; rather it is only the beginning. 

For the present, let us leave economics to consider the much more fas- 
cinating question of humanity —schedules have always been sordid things. 
The election of some fifty workingmen — not professional labor leaders, but 
actual workers at the lathe, the bench, and the loom —to Parliament is a 
political and social event of the first importance. Some enthusiastic la- 
borites have termed it a revolution. Hardly that, but an evolution it 
certainly is. Just as the Reform Bills and the extension of the suffrage de- 
stroyed the power of the aristocracy and ended their control over Old Sarum 
and other rotten boroughs and made the great middle class of England the 
real governing class, so the democratization of England has brought the 
wage-earner to the front and made him representative of his class. It is 
not a revolution, but it has been a gradual evolutionary movement that 
ought not to have escaped the attention of shrewd political observers. 
But in England there is no such elaborate party machinery as there is in 
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this country. The commiitee chairman, in the American sense, is un- 
known. Small as the parliamentary districts are, no attempt is ever made 
to test the sentiment of voters prior to an election. There are no ways 
to make a canvass or to make converts. 

In the last Parliament there were seven laboring men; in the present 
Parliament there are about fifty. It is impossible to be more precise, be- 
cause of the peculiar conditions under which the candidates were nomi- 
nated. Some of them were directly nominated by the Labor Reform 
Committee, which, roughly, for the convenience of the American political 
reader, may be likened to a National Committee in this country. There 
were labor candidates independently nominated; others, although work- 
ingmen, are avowed socialists; and in some constituencies, where the 
labor vote was important, the Liberals supported the Labor candidate, 
which led to the candidate being classed as a Liberal. But at heart they 
are all more concerned in the interests of labor than they are in Liberalism 
or Conservatism. They have flung to the breeze their own banner, and 
under this banner they will fight in Parliament. Mr. John Burns sits on 
the front bench as one of the King’s Ministers; but to John Burns, “ Right 
Honourable” although he has become, the cause of labor is dearer than 
the Liberal party. 

The name of the youth who fired the Ephesian dome is lost in 
the maze of antiquity, and the name of the humble “ pointsman,” which 
is the English designation for a railroad switchman, who is really, although 
unconsciously, responsible for the Labor party, has long been forgotten. 
It is an impressive illustration of how great movements, like great oaks, 
spring from tiny acorns, and how often they thrive best where the soil is 
most sterile. 

In 1900 there was a strike on the Taff Vale Railway, a minor Welsh 
railway system ; and this strike, which was merely a skirmish compared to 
some of the great battles between labor and capital, had results so far- 
reaching that they are only now being appreciated. The causes that led 
up to the strike are not important; but the assigned reason was the dis- 
charge of a pointsman, a member of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, a powerful labor union. Failing to secure his reinstatement, 
the other members of the union went on strike and resorted to the usual 
methods to prevent non-union men taking their places. 

The railway company thereupon sought to enjoin Bell and Holmes, 
officers of the Amalgamated Society, to restrain them from “watching 
and besetting” the station and adjacent property, which was alleged to 
be in violation of an Act of Parliament. Theinjunction was granted. The 
company next applied for an injunction against the union, naming Bell 
and Holmes as two of its officers, also to restrain them from watching the 
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property of the company or the residences of its workmen. The Society 
vigorously opposed the granting of the writ of injunction, on the ground 
that a trade union, being neither a corporation nor an individual, could 
not be sued, and that an action in tort would not lie. But the plea was 
overruled and the injunction granted. 

A trade union in England, up to the time of the decision in the Taff 
Vale case by the House of Lords, occupied a peculiar position in the eyes 
of the law. It was a legal entity by an Act of Parliament enacted for its 
own benefit. In many respects it was treated almost as a ward of the 
state, being granted certain special privileges and immunities. One of 
these, it was commonly believed, was exemption from suit, although the 
union had the right to sue for its own benefit. If a trade union was 
responsible for the action of its members, criminally as well as civilly, 
trade unionism weakened instead of strengthening the position of labor. 
Damages could not be recovered from an individual workingman because 
the workingman is unable to satisfy the judgment, but many of the Eng- 
lish unions have full treasuries and cannot escape their obligations. 

So important was it to both sides to win their case that it was fought 
with extreme bitterness and it became a judicial cause célébre. Capital 
rallied to the support of capital courageous enough to meet the tyranny 
of trade unionism with a weapon of its own forging. Labor, in encourag- 
ing the Amalgamated Society to resist to the last, felt that it was fighting 
for its very life. The suit was carried through every court to the court of 
last resort, the House of Lords, which affirmed the trial court and held 
that a trade union could sue or be sued. The Taff Vale Company then 
brought suit for £20,000; and the Amalgamated Society, seeing that fur- 
ther litigation would only mean additional expense, admitted itself de- 
feated and paid the amount claimed. 

Both in and out of Parliament the decision of the House of Lords gave 
rise to endless discussion. The unions regarded it as another illustration 
of the perversion of the intent of Parliament and a scandalous example of 
“ judge-made law,” and it is one of their grievances that laws are distorted 
by judicial interpretation. Mr. Richard Bell, the titular secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society, but actually its controlling spirit, who had opposed 
the strike until he was forced into it by his associates, was at that time a 
member of Parliament. He introduced a bill to exempt trades unions 
from damages under similar circumstances, and spoke at length in support 
of his bill; asserting that a new construction had been given to the law, 
and that without warning a blow had been struck by the courts at the 
unions. He was answered by the attorney general, who maintained that 
no new principle had been established, and that a union, like an indi- 
vidual, was responsible for an unlawful act. The Government, however, 
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admitted that, in view of the construction hitherto given by the courts 
to the menacing of the trades unions acts, their amendment was neces- 
sary. But no action was taken. 

Up to that time labor as a body had taken little interest in politics. 
There were a few laboring men in Parliament, the most conspicuous of 
whom was Mr. John Burns; but the union in England, much like the union 
in America, looked askance at parliamentary representation and feared 
that the injection of politics in the union would mean its disintegration. 
But the Taff Vale decision turned the scale. Workingmen in general 
were induced to believe that the only way by which they could obtain 
justice was by cutting loose from the old parties and forming a party 
of their own. They have been persistently and intelligently agitating 
ever since. As English members are not paid, it was impossible for a 
workingman to sit in Parliament; but the unions met this difficulty by 
levying a small tax on their members and paying their representatives a 
modest salary, so that they could devote their entire time to their 
parliamentary duties. 

What the Labor party can accomplish is a speculative inquiry of 
much interest to Englishmen of all classes at the present time. What 
it can accomplish depends partly on its homogeneity and its moderation; 
it may go to wreck by trying to accomplish too much. Its programme 
is ambitious, which may be translated into radical. The labor pro- 
gramme in part includes universal suffrage for both sexes, free meals 
for school children, old-age pensions, work for the unemployed, the 
municipality to supply the public with coal, wood, milk, bread, and other 
necessaries of life, as well as to control street railways, gas and water 
works, and other public utilities, the enforcement of union wages in all 
public contracts, picketing to be made legal, their immunities to be 
restored to trades unions, the reduction of hours of labor for miners, 
railroad employés, and employés of the state, local control of the drink 
traffic, taxation of ground values, a graduated tax not only on incomes, 
but on the sources of incomes, and help to the farmer so as to promote 
British agriculture. This is not the full programme, but it will suffice. 
Men steeped in the habit of conservatism will undoubtedly term it social- 
istic to the last degree, but no English champion of labor will shrink 
before that blow. 

The Labor party put between eighty and ninety candidates in the field; 
and fifty-three of them, according to Mr. James Keir-Hardie, the chairman 
of the Labor party in Parliament, are avowed socialists. Of the remainder 
some are perhaps more Liberal than Labor, and others, like the candidates 
nominated by the miners’ and other unions, are more particularly inter- 
ested in a single occupation than they are in labor as a whole. But all of 
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them, despite individual differences — and these differences are many and 
violent— have a common purpose. 

The jealousy of labor, the envy of the men in the ranks against the few 
who rise to the top, has always been the great, if not the greatest, reason 
why there has been no political solidarity of labor. It took a long time 
and much persuasive argument on the part of labor leaders to convince 
their followers that it was for their advantage to pay one of their members 
two or three pounds a week so that he might give up his trade and sit in 
Parliament. The moment aman left his trade and went to St. Stephen’s, 
to the proletariat he had ceased to be one of them and had become that 
most abhorrent of all things to the workingman, a gentleman without gen- 
tility. It is true that he was simply paid the wages of his craft, and finan- 
cially he was no better off as a member of Parliament than he had been in 
the past. But instead of working eight or nine hours a day in a factory, he 
lived what was supposed to be a life of ease, and it was believed he soon 
took on the airs and ideas of the men with whom he associated. Distinctly 
this is not true, so far as the Labor members of the last Parliament are 
concerned. John Burns, Richard Bell, Will Crooks, Keir-Hardie, and 
others have not changed in the slightest from what they were before 
they entered Westminster. 

This jealousy and suspicion were typically shown when Mr. Burns was 
made President of the Local Government Board in the present Cabinet. 
The salary of the President of the Local Government Board is £2,000 a 
year, which is, of course, a fortune for a man in Mr. Burns’s position. But 
his acceptance of office at the hands of a Liberal Premier was savagely de- 
nounced by many workingmen as treachery to his party and his cause. 
They vociferously insisted that the duty of the Labor member was not 
to seli himself to either of the great parties, but to fight both, as occa- 
sion might arise, for the benefit of Labor. Mr. Burns is to-day concededly 
the foremost representative of labor in the United Kingdom; but it is ex- 
tremely significant that in a long article by Mr. Keir-Hardie in “ The Nine- 
teenth Century,” in which he outlines the plans and aspirations of his 
party, the name of Mr. John Burns is not once mentioned. If the Labor 
members can hold together and are not torn up by internecine strife, they 
will undoubtedly be a force in Parliament and make their impress felt 
upon legislation. But the Unionists, and to some extent the Liberals, 
although at present there is strong sympathy between the Liberals and 
the Laborites, are hoping that jealousies will nullify the power of labor. 

Turn now to the other thing that made this election so interesting and 
somemorable. An issue was brought before the electors that three years 
ago practically no Englishman would have been expected to be called upon 
to pronounce in this generation. England seemingly was wedded to free 
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trade, and free trade was so impregnably buttressed in the social as well as 
the political system of England that it could not be overthrown. Yet 
when Mr. Chamberlain brought forward his scheme of preferential tariffs 
for the Colonies in their interest as much as in that of the mother country, 
it found many adherents, and it became evident that it was an issue that 
would become as important in British politics as the tariff has been in 
American politics ever since Alexander Hamilton made his illuminating 
report to Congress. 

In a sense, the election was a crushing defeat for protection and a mag- 
nificent reaffirmation of free trade; and yet, despite the fact of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s majority, a majority distinctly pledged not to 
change the present fiscal system, the fact remains that Mr. Chamberlain 
and his cause are stronger than they were in the last Parliament. The 
issue can no longer be dodged. Mr. Balfour, who is by education and in- 
heritance a theoretical free-trader, was able to prevent the House from 
giving an expression of its opinion. But Mr. Balfour was repudiated by 
his constituency at Manchester, while Birmingham not only triumphantly 
re-elected Mr. Chamberlain, but sent a solid Unionist delegation to Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Balfour’s defeat and Mr. Chamberlain’s victory naturally made the 
Unionists turn to Mr. Chamberlain as their new leader, and had he raised 
his hand he could easily have become the leader of his party in Parliament. 
Mr. Chamberlain, however, with his accustomed shrewdness, declined the 
honor and insisted that Mr. Balfour should retain his leadership; but he 
was forced to pay the price. In February, correspondence that had passed 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour was made public. Writing to 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour said that much misapprehension existed as 
to the differences between fiscal reformers. 


“* My own opinion,” he said, ‘‘ which, I believe, is shared by the great majority 
of the Unionist party, may be briefly summarized as follows: 

“T hold that fiscal reform is and muts remain the first constructive work of 
the Unionist party. 

“That the objects of such reform are to secure more equal terms of competi- 
tion for British trade and closer commercial union with the Colonies. 

“That while it is at present unnecessary to prescribe the exact methods by 
which these objects are to be attained and inexpedient to permit differences of 
opinion as to these methods to.defeat the party, though other means may be pos- 
sible, the establishment of a moderate general tariff on manufactured goods, not 
imposed for the purpose of raising prices or giving artificial protection against 
legitimate competition, and the imposition of a small duty on foreign corn, are not 
in principle objectionable, ani should be adopted if shown as necessary for the 
attainment of the ends in view or for purposes of revenue.” 


To which Mr. Chamberlain briefly replied: 
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“T entirely agree with your description of the object which we both have in 
view, and gladly accept the policy which you indicate as the wise and desirable 
one for the Unionist party to adopt.” 


Mr. Balfour’s letter shows how far he has now progressed on the road 
toward fiscal reform. During the last two years he repeatedly declared 
that he was opposed to any duty on corn (wheat), no matter what offers 
might be made by the Colonies in return for this effort on the part of Great 
Britain to provide a home market for Colonial wheat to the discrimination 
of the wheat raised in America and other countries. Mr. Balfour also 
opposed a general tariff, which Mr. Chamberlain regarded as one of the 
most effective weapons in retaliating against countries that imposed ex- 
cessive duties on British products; but while he was opposed to the Cham- 
berlain scheme he had no alternative proposal of his own to advance. 
Now Mr. Balfour agrees with Mr. Chamberlain in favor of “the establish- 
ment of a moderate general tariff on manufactured goods” and the “im- 
position of a small duty on foreign corn,’”’ which he declares “are not in 


‘ 


principle objectionable, and should be adopted if shown to be necessary for 
the attainment of the ends in view.” 

The Unionist party, therefore, through its acknowledged leaders, is 
committed to tariff reform. Parenthetically it may be mentioned that the 
phrase “ tariff reform” is given a meaning in England the reverse of what 


it is in this country. In the United States tariff reformers desire to see a 
reduction of the present high duties so that a freer interchange of com- 
modities may take place between this and other countries. In England 
the tariff reformer desires to see duties imposed, so that if necessary a re- 
striction yay be placed on the market for foreign goods in Great Britain. 

There are, of course, free-traders in the Unionist party exactly as there 
are high protectionists in the Democratic party. One of the most in- 
fluential of the great territorial magnates is the Duke of Devonshire, who, 
because of his high rank and great wealth, rather than his intellect, exercises 
no inconsiderable influence on English public opinion. The Duke of 
Devonshire has repudiated Mr. Balfour’s fiscal policy, and has announced 
that although he will not forsake his party, he will not acknowledge leader- 
ship which compels him to accept the fiscal views of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and neither will his friends. How great a following the 
Duke of Devonshire can command has not yet been made clear. In the 
debate in the Lords on the fiscal question following this announcement, 
Lord Lansdowne, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the last 
Cabinet, defended Mr. Balfour’s policy, while Lord Goschen, Mr. Balfour’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ranged himself on the side of the Duke of 
Devonshire, in repudiating protection. This division of opinion among 
the members of the last Cabinet shows the extent of the split in the party. 
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But the success of protection does not depend upon the Duke of Dev- 
onshire or Lord Lansdowne or Lord Goschen or men of that stamp. To 
succeed it must be acceptable to the great mass of the electorate, and that 
means the workingman and the middle class. Up to the present time, 
both of these great elements in British politics have opposed protection 
because they believe that protection will increase the cost of living with- 
out bringing a corresponding increase of wages or salaries. So long as 
that belief exists protection is doomed. No sane man dependent upon his 
own exertions will vote to change a fiscal system that makes the struggle 
for life harder. 

It has already been said that the Liberals ought to be able to count 
with reasonable certainty upon smooth sailing for the next five years or 
so, and yet it will require skillful seamanship if the craft which they com- 
mand is to go through unbattered to smooth water. The Government is 
partially pledged to enact some of the advanced social legislation which is 
part of the Labor programme. The Premier inclines toward old-age pen- 
sions, which is a seductive campaign cry, but not so easily carried into 
effect. Mr. Chamberlain, a few years ago, nibbled at the scheme, but it 
met with so little response that he saw the wisdom of not pushing it. It 
is a measure, of course, that commands the enthusiastic support of work- 
ingmen generally ; but as the great middle class will not profit by it, and 
will see in it only an increase of taxation, it may be doubted whether they 
will be so unselfish as to sanction a scheme that entails an extra burden on 
them and from which they derive no benefit. 

It has often been said by students of social conditions in England that 
the “lower middle class” is really in a more deplorable condition than the 
class immediately below it—that is, the workingmen. The intelligent, 
industrious, sober artisan can earn good wages and live in fair comfort and 
decency. The average city clerk or salesman earns little more, and fre- 
quently not so much as the engineer or cotton spinner, but he is compelled 
to live in a neighborhood where rents are higher and provisions cost more. 
A married clerk with children frequently finds it more difficult to make 
both ends meet on his three, four, or five pounds a week than the artisan 
making his two or three pounds. 

These men have even less chance than the workingmen to provide 
against the proverbial rainy day. Even with the strictest economy they 
cannot save, and when they are too old for active service there is nothing 
for them. The workingman, on the other hand, is usually a member of 
the union, with which is associated a saving fund; and in his old age, or 
when misfortune overtakes him, the union comes to his relief. The lower 
middle class should properly be included in the old-age pension scheme; 

but while workingmen are convinced of the justice of the state making 
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provision for their support when age incapacitates them from earning a 
living, they have not so far progressed toward altruism as to admit that 
the state owes the same obligation to any other class. 

Ireland also threatens more than one unpleasant quarter of an hour 
for the Premier. How far the Government intends to go in the direction 
of home rule for Ireland has not yet been made clear; but that the Irish 
are to be given a much larger control in the management of their own af- 
fairs than heretofore has been granted to them is clearly indicated by the 
King’s speech at the opening of Parliament. While, theoretically, the 
King’s speech is a message from the sovereign to Parliament, in fact it is 
the King’s message merely in name. Unlike the President’s message to 
Congress, it does not originate with the Executive, for which he alone is 
responsible. The King’s speech is prepared and written by the ministry 
of the day, formally submitted to him for approval, and approved by him 
as a matter of course. It is in the power of the sovereign to veto any act 
of his ministers, and the sovereign might refuse to accept the speech to 
Parliament; but in that case the ministry would resign, and the sovereign 
would be compelled to entrust the government of the empire to men more 
in harmony with his own ideas. Therefore, when the King speaks of Ire- 
land, it is the voice of Edward, but it is the hand of Bannerman. That 
part of the speech devoted to Ireland was as follows: 


My ministers have under consideration a plan for improving and effecting 
economies in the system of government for Ireland and for introducing thereinto 
means for associating the people with the conduct of Irish affairs. It is my desire 
that the government of the country, in reliance upon the ordinary law, should be 
carried on so far as existing circumstances permit in a spirit regardful of the policy 
and sentiments of the Irish people. 


In the debate that followed the address, Mr. Chamberlain said that any 
measure looking to home rule would meet with strenuous opposition. In 
the House of Lords, Lord Lansdowne also discussed Irish affairs and asked 
whether the King’s speech meant home rule by instalments. Any change 
in the present method of governing Ireland, he said, would cause serious 
alarm and uneasiness to the country. The Premier refused to be drawn 
by the opposition. He declined to go into details regarding Ireland, but 
simply confined himself to the statement that Ireland had not sufficient 
voice in her own affairs. The next day the debate was resumed, and Mr. 
Bryce, Chief Secretary for Ireland, was more explicit. He said the speech 
from the throne simply meant that much was necessary to improve the ad- 
ministration of Ireland. Mr. Bryce declared that home rule had no ter- 
rors for him, and that he still believed now, as firmly as he had in the past, 
in the principles of the Liberal party, so far as Ireland was concerned, as 
laid down by Mr. Gladstone in 1886. While admitting that the Govern- 
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ment proposed to carry into effect a plan for the extension of self-govern- 
ment for Ireland, he did not consider it expedient at that time to be more 
specific. 

It is said in parliamentary circles that an understanding exists be- 
tween John Redmond, the leader of the Irish party in Parliament, and the 
Premier, and also that the Unionist and the Labor parties have a working 
agreement and will codperate for their mutual advantage. No half-way 
measure of self-government, it is believed, will be satisfactory to Mr. Red- 
mond and his followers. Mr. Redmond, it issaid, aims at an Irish parliament, 
which has always been dreaded by Englishmen as the entering wedge to- 
ward separation. But the supporters of home rule say it would mean 
nothing of the kind, and would simply give Ireland the same control over 
her domestic affairs as is now exercised by a State legislature in this coun- 
try, while the power of the Imperial Parliament would remain unimpaired 
whenever any question arose dealing with Imperial relations. 


Since I last wrote the sceptre of power in France has passed from the 
hand of M. Loubet to that of M. Clément Armand Fallieres. Undoubtedly 
France has many things to learn from the United States, but the United 
States may well take a lesson from France when it comes to the method of 
electing a President. In England some of the newspapers have been de- 
nouncing the time required for a general election and the annoyance and 
confusion which it causes, and have suggested that the whole business 
might just as well be done in a week asin the three which were found nec- 
essary. What would they say if they had to go through the five months 
of turmoil and excitement inseparable from an American election? And 
what would Americans think if the Presidential campaign was begun and 
done for in less than a week, as it is in France? 

On January 17 the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies met in joint 
session at Versailles and elected M. Falliéres to be President of the French 
Republic in place of M. Loubet, whose term had expired, and who was not 
a candidate for reélection. M. Fallieres had only one opponent, M. Dou- 
mer, president of the Chamber of Deputies, who was able to command 370 
votes to the 449 of the successful candidate. It may be interesting to add for 
the benefit of American readers who are unfamiliar with the French Con- 
stitution that the President of the Republicis not, asin this country, elected 
by the direct vote of the people, but by the Legislature, as are United 
States senators. Owing to the numerous groups in the French parliament- 
ary system, it is impossible for a candidate for the presidency to bring 
about the election of members favorable to his candidacy, as so often hap- 
pens with a senatorial candidate before a State legislature. The French 
President more nearly represents the real voice of public sentiment at the 
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moment when it is given expression than does any other man in this or 
any other country who holds office by election. 

The President of France has often been termed a mere figure-head, who 
does not reign like the King of England and does not govern like the Pres- 
ident of the United States. This, however, is not strictly correct. It is 
true that his powers are limited, but at the same time he is not entirely de- 
prived of all power. No act of the President is valid unless it is counter- 
signed by a minister, but the President selects his ministers and can dis- 
miss them. The President has no veto over legislation, although he can 
require the Chambers to reconsider a bill if it does not meet with his ap- 
proval. Itis a power, however, that has not been exercised by any French 
President. The President, with the consent of the Senate, can dissolve 
the Chamber of Deputies; but that authority has been sparingly exercised. 
In France, as in America, the President has power to make treaties, al- 
though they must be ratified, except in a few isolated instances, by both 
Chambers. Yet there is a good deal of freedom of discretion lodged in the 
hands of the President and his Cabinet, a great deal more than is given to 
the American President. 

M. Falliéres, although he has had a distinguished and long public ca- 
reer, is a somewhat colorless person, the grandson of a village blacksmith; 
and despite his partisan training and his Parisian associations, the tradi- 
tions of his classdominatehim. He is a provincial rather than a Parisian, 
simple, good-natured, honest. He gomes fully equipped for his work so far 
as intimately knowing the inside workings of public departments and a 
long training under various ministers can equip him for the task. He 
began his parliamentary life exactly thirty years ago, and he first held 
office as an under secretary in 1880. He has been successively Minister 
of the Interior, Minister of Public Worship, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Min- 
ister of Justice, and Minister of Public Instruction, in the cabinets of Ferry, 
Freycinet, Rouvier, and Tirard. For twenty-two days he was Prime Min- 
ister. He was the first man asked by President Carnot to form a cabinet, 
but failed. Seven times he was successfully elected president of the Sen- 
ate, and he was elected for the eighth time a week prior to his selection to 
the presidency. 

M. Falliéres, like his predecessor, is a man of peace, and will not, one 
feels justified in predicting, let off fireworks merely for the fun of frighten- 
ing the public. It was not without ample justification that M. Loubet 
said to his successor: 


Throughout my administration, which is now brought to a close, I have 
sought to establish peace, union, and concord among all good citizens, that they 
might labor together in the upbuilding of our institutions and of social progress, and 
in strengthening the bonds between France and other countries. The future will 
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tell whether I have realized some of this programme, to which I have consecrated all 
my efforts. 


The new President will endeavor to keep on terms of peace with his 
neighbors. If the peace is broken it will not be because M. Fallieres has 
wantonly given cause for quarrel. A man of tact and of that amiability 
which is the priceless heritage of a Gascon who inclines to corpulency, the 
new President will promote that “concord among all good citizens” that 
was so dear to the heart of M. Loubet. An advanced republican, but not 
a radical, he is also a Catholic, but a Catholic who believes that the Church 
should be subordinate to the State and should not interfere in politics. 
There is little likelihood that the abrogated Concordat will be revived with 
his consent. 

That peculiar strain in the character of the French that makes them so 
delightful and at the same time so childishly illogical was never more 
strikingly shown than when the Chamber of Deputies overturned the 
Rouvier ministry at the close of a minor debate on the Church disorders. 
Out of pure wantonness, it would seem, the opposition combined to 
defeat the Government. There was nothing to be gained by a change, 
as while the opposition was strong enough in combination to defeat the 
Government, it was made up of so many discordant factions that it could 
not agree on a cabinet of its own making. Politically, therefore, it was 
a senseless play, and circumstances made it almost treason to the Repub- 
lic. For just at that time the negotiations at Algeciras were in their 
most critical stage, and a change of government threatened to rob France 
of all that she had gained by shrewd diplomacy. Fortunately politics 
stopped at the water’s edge, and the foreign policy of France remained 
unbroken, to the relief of all the world. 

This incident emphasizes anew that increasing stability of the French 
character that has more than once been commented upon in these pages. 
A few years ago the fall of a French cabinet was reflected by a nervous 
tremor in the bourses of all European capitals, and had a cabinet been 
overthrown while delicate nogotiations were pending, Europe would 
have been badly frightened. Nothing of the kind happened now. 
Europe felt no more alarmed than when Bannerman succeeded Balfour, 
or when an American President goes out of office. Men might change, 
but not a policy. The enemies of France would profit nothing from a 
new Premier, or a new minister of foreign affairs. Evenifthe French, as 
the result of inherited tendencies, are childish at times, they are no longer 
children to set a continent afire for the mere fun of seeing the blaze. 

The new cabinet is respectable but not brilliant, and, somewhat like 
the new English cabinet, it includes in its make-up elements almost antag- 
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onistic. The Premier is less known outside of France than the foreign 
minister, M. Bourgeois, who was Premier eleven years ago, and who is an 
“intellectual” in politics; or than M. Clémenceau, the minister of the inte- 
rior, who went into obscurity under the cloud of the Panama scandal. 
The cabinet is not less radically republican than its predecessor, and 
no less firmly resolved to carry out the policy of separation of Church 
and State, while preserving good relations with Germany as well as with 
England. 

When sovereigns and statesmen talk of peace their words often thinly 
veil a fear of war, but there is no insincerity about military precautions. 
Nothing better illustrates the changed and friendly relations existing be- 
tween England and France than the redistribution of the most powerful 
fighting ships of the British navy. For years the whole naval policy of 
England centred on her ability to maintain, in the English Channel and 
the Mediterranean, fleets so powerful and in such a state of efficiency that, 
instantly following a declaration of war with France, the two fleets would 
join hands and destroy whatever force France, with or without allies, 
could oppose to her, and then, having cleared the sea of the foe, blockade 
and bombard French ports, while England would feel secure from attack. 
Time and again British admirals have carried out these manceuvres, and 
the latest and most powerful battleships and cruisers were sent to the 
Channel and the Mediterranean as soon as they were commissioned, as it 
was believed that it was there they would be needed if they ever were. 

A few weeks hence, after the naval manceuvres are over, England will 
withdraw four battleships and four armored cruisers from the Mediter- 
ranean and send them to reinforce the fleet in the North Sea—to watch 
Germany. Thenceforth, instead of the Mediterranean being one of the 
most important stations, with an admiral in command and a couple of vice- 
admirals in command of divisions, the reduced fleet will be a vice-admiral’s 
command, with a rear admiral as his second in command. The Channel 
fleet will also be reduced by the withdrawal of four battleships, which will 
likewise be sent to the North Sea, for German edification. The flower of 
the British navy will then be in the North Sea and the English Channel — 
in a word, within easy striking distance of German territory. France is also 
expected to reduce her naval strength in southern waters and send it 
north. 


The Anglo-French entente is met by a Russo-German exchange of com- 
pliments that may be as hollow as most compliments are, or something a 
great deal more sincere. On the anniversary of the German Emperor’s 
birth the Czar, with the German ambassador as his guest, drank this re- 
markable toast, that has made all Europe ask its meaning: “I drink to the 
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health of the German Emperor and King of Prussia, my brother and very 
dear friend — brother, which is more than ally.” According to the reports, 
the last words were pronounced with proper emphasis and as if to mark 
their importance. 

History is made rapidly these days. It was only twelve years ago that 
all France was aflame over the Russian alliance, that was the offset to 
Germany’s alliance with Italy and Austria. To celebrate this alliance, the 
French President entertained the Russian diplomatic and naval officers, 
and it was at this banquet that toasts were drunk to the success of Russian 
and French arms on the field of battle. 

The Slav, no less than the Latin, is noted for his emotionalism, al- 
though the Slav temperament is a curious blending of emotion and stolid- 
ness. The Russian alliance was a thing for the French to rhapsodize over; 
it titillated their amour propre, for France no longer stood isolated, but 
once more had an ally, and that ally was the Colossus of the North, whom 
all the world at that particular moment regarded with awe. So while 
France indulged in copious libations of champagne in honor of the 
alliance, Russia turned that alliance to practical account. A month 
after the banquet in which Russians and French pledged themselves 
as allies and figuratively tightened their sword belts, Paris bankers 
offered to the French public a Russian loan of 100,000,000 rubles. It was 
sagerly taken up. 

Up to that time Berlin had financed St. Petersburg, but Berlin had 
reached the limit of her resources. Some $500,000,000 of German money 
was invested in Russia, and Germany found herself needing money at 
home rather than being able to send it abroad. Since then it has been 
Paris that has kept Russia out of the bankruptcy court, but France has at 
last tired of the hopeless task of the Danaides and has shut down on 
further Russian loans. 

Does the effusive toast of the Czar mean that there is a new politico- 
financial alignment, and that once more Berlin is to attempt the titanic 
task of financing Russia? Or is it merely a veiled threat to France that she 
must for her own safety continue to satisfy Russian demands? The Rus- 
sian loans have placed France in almost as precarious a position as Russia 
herself. It is the old story of the creditor and not the debtor walking the 
floor. Suppose Russia could borrow no more money. Russian credit would 
go tosmash; and there would be aheavy fall of Russian bonds on the French 
bourse, which would mean a panic in France such as the world has never 
known. Russia certainly cannot afford to quarrel with France, and 
France is in no position to pull down the Russian temple of finance that 
has been built with French gold. In all probability Paris will finance 
Russia for some time to come, but it will be done grudgingly and as spar- 
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ingly as possible. The day when a Russian loan was eagerly taken up by 
the French people has passed. 


M. Witte, the one really great constructive statesman that modern 
Russia has produced, is devoting all his dynamic energies and his great 
ability to the attempt to restore order out of chaos; but the reactionary 
forces opposed to him are so powerful that he makes headway slowly, if 
at all. If Witte were only given a free hand he would accomplish much in 
a short time. But he is in the position sooften described by the late Secre- 
tary Hay in his dealings with the United States Senate. He is hampered 
by a ball and chain. Only a few weeks ago M. Witte asked the Czar to 
permit him to resign because Durnovo, the Minister of the Interior, nulli- 
fied all that Witte had done by his repressive and illegal measures. For 
the time being a truce has been patched up between the titular Prime Min- 
ister and one of his subordinates; but it is absurd to suppose that any real 
progress can be made so long as a man of Witte’s advanced liberal views is 
forced to use, as one of his instruments, a reactionary of the type of Dur- 
novo. 


Witte unquestionably favors a complete understanding with England; 
and the change of government in England makes the time peculiarly op- 


portune, if the British or any government could feel sure that a contract 
made with Witte would be observed by his successor. To-morrow Russia 
may again be in the grasp of the grand ducal oligarchy. It was during 
the Portsmouth conference that M. Witte outlined to me at length his 
views — which I published with his consent —on the relations that ought to 
exist between England and Russia. M. Witte said frankly that he fa- 
vored a complete understanding with England, and he advanced reasons 
why such an understanding would be not only in the interests of both 
countries, but also for the world at large. To my question whether a 
rapprochement with England would not rupture the good relations exist- 
ing between Russia and Germany, M. Witte said it would be possible for 
I:ngland and Russia to be on good terms without Russia being disloyal to 
her other friends. 

The hand of friendship has been held out by England. It is an un- 
heard-of thing foran English member of the Cabinet, the Premier especially, 
to write to the correspondent of a foreign paper on the foreign policy of 
his government, but that is what Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman did 
only a few days after the election. In a letter to the London corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘Novoe Vremya,”’ the Prime Minister expressed his cordial 
friendship for Russia and a wish that closer relations might exist between 
the two countries. 


It is unnecessary to weigh in an exact balance the losses and gains that 
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would follow such an entente. Russia perhaps might receive more than 
she gave, but England certainly would not be an actual loser. With Eng- 
land, France, and Russia working together, neither England, nor France, 
nor Russia would have anything to fear from Germany; and although the 
Kaiser may be a much-wronged man, the fact remains that all Europe does 
fear him and believes that he only abides his time to draw the sword. 
With the peace of Europe secured, the peace of Asia would follow. The 
position of England’s Indian dependency has been greatly strengthened 
since the Russo-Japanese war and the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty, by the terms of which the military forces of Japan are at the dis- 
posal of England in case of an attack on India. But with Russia as a 
friendly neighbor instead of an armed foe, the danger of attack disappears. 
Russia would undoubtedly demand as part of the settlement Constan- 
tinople, the goal of Russian ambitions, which would not be the menace 
to England that English statesmen believed it to be half a century ago. 
And not the least advantage to Russia would be the opening of the 
English money market, which would also mean its profit to English 
bankers and manufacturers. Russia can borrow no money from England 
so long as Englishmen fear they may have to fight her in the near future; 
but if that fear were removed, they would as willingly invest in Russian 
securities as they do in those of any other friendly nation. What Russia 
needs more than anything else, next to a stable and liberal government, 
is capital for the development of her enormously rich undeveloped nat- 
ural resources. It is in England and America—and American financiers 
would coéperate with those of England —that this capital can be found. 
It has been remarked that history is made very rapidly these days, and 
nowhere do events move with more dramatic swiftness than in the Far 
East. If anyone had predicted even two years ago that Japan would 
have felt her military position strong enough to advise Great Britain to 
put her military house in order and bring it up to modern requirements, 
that prophet would have been scouted as too fantastic to be worthy the 
respect of serious men. But that is exactly what has happened. In the 
Japanese House of Representatives, in February, Mr. Oishi, one of the 
leaders of the progressive party, asked General Terauchi, the Minister of 
War, in the course of the debate on the military budget, to what extent 
the Japanese army would have to be increased in view of the obligations 
imposed upon Japan by the terms of the Anglo-Japanese treaty. The 
British army, Mr. Oishi added, was not up to the standard of the British 
navy, and he asked the Minister of War if that fact did not indicate the 
necessity for improvement in order that there might be no one-sided 
responsibility. General Terauchi briefly replied that the two govern- 
ments would confer on the subject, and the matter was then dropped. 
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This “disregard of the common rules of international courtesy,” to 
quote the London “ Daily Mail,” was sharply criticised by the English press, 
the general feeling being expressed by the ‘‘ Daily News” that “it is not an 
agreeable pill for a proud people to swallow.” But Japan has too 
much at stake to let any false delicacy stand between her and disaster. 
If Japan has to take part in helping to safeguard India she naturally wants 
to feel that the sole responsibility is not thrown upon her shoulders; and 
Japanese statesmen have only to read the English newspapers, follow the 
debates in Parliament, and heed the warnings of such an eminent military 
authority as Lord Roberts, to become convinced that Great Britain is as 
militarily deficient now as she was when she plunged with such light 
heart into the South African war and Pretoria was only a handstretch 
away. 

It is a curious thing that in matters military the English out-Bourbon 
the Bourbons. They learn nothing and forget everything. War, which 
has been more costly to them than perhaps to any other nation, conveys 
no lesson of experience, and the mistakes of the past are turned to no 
profit. In everything else, especially in trade and commerce, which 
demand the highest executive abilities and the qualities of specialized or- 
ganization, the English have few equals. It is when they attempt to 
create a military machine that they go to pieces. One has only to read 
the investigation of the Crimean war and compare it with the War Office 
inquiry into the South African war, to see that the blunders of half a cen- 
tury earlier recurred with almost mathematical exactness. There was 
much talk in England, after the Transvaal, of a new order of things, but 
it is to be doubted whether England is in any better shape now to wage an 
offensive war of large proportions than she was five years ago. It is no 
wonder that Japan, the very embodiment of preciseness, system, and read- 
iness for action, should want to know whether her ally is equally ready. 
And yet none the less marvellous is it that Japan should teach England 
the lesson. 


And soon the world will come to realize that Japan is not the only great 
power in the Far East. If the world does not want to experience a shock as 
great as that caused by the emergence of Japan from the obscurity of bits 
of delicate porcelain and quaintly colored paper birds and fishes to the 
blazoning light revealed by army corps and battleships, it will keep its 
eye carefully centred on China, for in China the sleeper is awakening. It 
has more than once been said in this department that a new spirit has been 
born in China, a spirit that bodes no ill to the world if the world will re- 
adjust its point of view. The day is fast closing when China will meekly 
submit to being treated as the Cinderella among nations; when with sub- 

31 
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missive humility she will permit herself to be kicked and cuffed for the 
pleasure and profit of aliens; when with a Christian humility more 
Christian than all the Christian nations she will turn her cheek to the ag- 
gressor. The world were blind if it were unable to interpret the signs. 
The American boycott is only one of many. It is the outward and visible 
sign of the twentieth-century struggle for liberty in Asia, exactly as “the 
year of revolution” was the struggle of continental Europe, in the last cen- 
tury, to free herself. The boycott is magnificent. There is something 
more ennobling than trade statistics and piece goods; case oil and barrels 
of flour are not the sole reasons to justify civilization. If justice can be 
secured only by attacking trade, then China has at last discovered the vul- 
nerable joint in the armor of Western civilization. 

But China has done more than merely to decline to trade in certain 
commodities. She has begun to assert her independence. The recent 
Shanghai riots were a manifestation of this. It has been for so long a 
matter of course for Europeans to bully China, that the consular officers 
in that country, in the exercise of extra-territoriality, have transcended 
even the broadest construction of the treaties, counting on the submis- 
siveness of the Chinese not to make resistance. To be suddenly confronted 
with resistance, to find Chinese officials standing up for what are clearly 
their rights, comes as ashock. The remedy, of course, is obvious. There 
is always a gunboat near at hand, there are always marines ready to be 
landed, and an army of invasion is never far distant. Before force China 
quails and yields, but not forever. China is struggling not only against 
the oppressor from without, but also against the oppressor from within. 
When the power of the ruling class is struck down and a progressive gov- 
ernment rises on the ruins of a slavish adherence to the past, China will 
deal with the world on level terms, as an equal and not as an inferior. 

If the Western nations had the courage of their greed and were not 
more afraid of each other than they are of China, they would do now what 
a few years hence it will be impossible for them to do. They would par- 
tition China. That could be done with comparative ease, for China is a 
weakling in the grasp of these military giants. But when the Western 
nations confront a resolute, determined, armed China they will hesitate 
long before attempting a task so stupendous. 


A resolute, determined, armed China is a world-wide terrifying spectre. 
But again I venture to advance the opinion that has been before expressed 
in these pages, that the world has nothing to fear from China, no matter 
how formidable, if China is civilized in the Western sense and becomes a 
competitor for the commerce of the world. She may reduce the dividends 
of our Southern cotton mills, which would be unfortunate for their stock- 
holders, but it would not be the first time that the centre of a manufac- 
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turing industry has shifted, to the temporary injury of individuals and the 
advantage of a people. The laws of trade are as immutable as those of 
nature, for they are based on nature’s most primal and most scientific, 
albeit most brutal, law, the survival of the fittest, and it is a law which man 
cannot combat. Commerce and wanton military aggression do not go hand- 
in-hand, for the commercial nation has no surplus energy to waste in 
military adventures; they are too costly ever to be profitable. The his- 
tory of the world is the history of nations striving for trade and only 
fighting when they are forced to. Why should China prove the solitary 
exception? 


Things go from bad to worse in the conflict between the Emperor of 
Austria and the Hungarian Nationalists, and an attempt on the part of 
Hungary to dissolve the union, as she essayed to do forty-six years ago, 
may not improbably be the outcome. On the nineteenth of February the 
Hungarian Diet was dissolved by royal rescript; Parliament was literally 
turned out of doors, just as Cromwell by military force put an end to its 
sitting in England; and Hungary is now governed by a cabinet that has 
been out of sympathy for a long time with the representative assembly. 
The old Emperor has done a shrewd, although possibly a very dangerous, 
thing in his attempt to deprive the Hungarians of power because of their 
insistence that words of command in the army shall be given both in Hun- 
garian and German, instead of solely in German, as the Emperor stubbornly 
decrees. Hungary is merely a geographical expression, as the Hungarians 
proper, that is the Magyars, form less than one-half of the population, the 
remainder consisting of Croats, Serbians, Wallachians, and a goodly 
sprinkling of the forty-odd races that go to make up that modern Babel 
known as Austria-Hungary. Yet although the Magyars are numerically 
in the minority, by gerrymandering districts and other political devices 
they exercise a preponderating influence in the Diet. This power the Mag- 
yars are to be deprived of by the grant of what is practically universal 
suffrage, which would reduce the Magyars to their proper proportionate 
representation. Very naturally the Magyars have resisted this, and the 
Diet has been dissolved. The Magyars contend that the propesed ex- 
tension of the suffrage is unconstitutional, inasmuch as the Emperor of 
Austria, who is also King of Hungary, and as such rules Hungary by 
virtue of the Hungarian constitution, has no power to modify the consti- 
tution except with the permission of the Diet. As the Diet has refused 
to sanction a change in the basis of representation, the Emperor has been 
guilty of an unconstitutional act, which, the Hungarian Nationalists assert, 
it is their duty to obstruct because it is a curtailment of their rights and 
is opposed by the Hungarian nation. 
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In taking this stand the Nationalists have placed themselves in an in- 
defensible position. If their contention is true—that is, if the extension of 
the suffrage is not desired by Hungary as a nation, and is merely an Aus- 
trian trick to deprive them of their rights — it is at least curious that they 
should fear to have the question submitted to the judgment of the country. 
The reason, of course, is obvious. The Magyars would be defeated, and 
the dominating power of the Magyar element in the dual Empire would 
be destroyed. What the outcome will be it is impossible to predict, but 
unless Francis Joseph is willing to see the union dissolved he must, if the 
Magyars are foolish enough to provoke a conflict, meet force with force. 
There can be no peaceful rupture of the dual kingdom such as there was 
of Sweden and Norway. The geographical and political position of Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, unlike that of Sweden and Norway, makes it vital for the 
salvation of Austria — and in a measure no less for that of Hungary — 
that there be no segregation of the Empire. It is a critical time in Aus- 
trian affairs, and unless there shall be more moderation and wiser states- 
manship shown than has hitherto been displayed on both sides, a conflict 
seems inevitable. 


At this time of writing the conference at Algeciras, called to devise 


a settlement of the Moroccan question, is still in session without an agree- 
ment having been reached, which has led some of the professional pessi- 
mists in the leading European capitals to see a break-up of the con- 
ference and war between France and Germany as a consequence, the 
offensive to be taken by Germany. Reasons why the present writer re- 
fuses to believe that the German Emperor is always looking for an oppor- 
tunity to make war on all the rest of the world, have before been advanced 
in these pages, and nothing that has happened in the last few months 
warrants any reversal of that opinion. The German Emperor is an amaz- 
ingly adroit diplomatist, and he is playing diplomacy with his usual skill; 
in fact, it would not be unparliamentary, nor would one be guilty of lese 
majesté, to term it bluff. He bluffed France into calling a conference to 
discuss Morocco, and when the delegation assembled at Algeciras he bluffed 
from the beginning to the end. So threatening did he become at times that 
he bluffed his opponents into believing that he was ready to fight if needs 
be to carry his point; but I doubt if he had any real intention to fight, for 
the simple reason that Germany cannot afford to fight unless she is ab- 
solutely sure that she will win, and of that outcome she can by no means 
be certain. Single-handed, Germany might meet France and defeat her ;but 
as a war over Morocco would not be a duel between France and Germany, 
and would bring in England as the ally of France, with the possibility 
of other powers becoming involved, the Kaiser would be a madman if he 
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plunged with such desperate odds against him. And the Kaiser is 
no madman. He may bluff, he may bully, he may bluster, according 
to circumstance, but that does not indicate madness. The German 
Emperor will fight, but not until he sees at least an even chance for 
victory and can feel certain that he will not have to pay too dear a 
price for victory. 

He could gain nothing by war now, unless by war he could bring both 
France and England to the verge of ruin and exact from them such a 
heavy indemnity that they would be unable to repair the damages of 
war, and as military powers cease to exist. But not even the most rabid 
Anglophobe in Germany believes that to be possible. The best that could 
happen, from the German standpoint, would be the defeat of France, be- 
cause England cannot be reached; even the Germans admit that an in- 
rasion of England is impossible. But at what cost would Germany pur- 
chase her victory? The French army, unless military observers are greatly 
at fault, is vastly more efficient than the armies Moltke crushed thirty- 
five years ago, and the march from the Rhine to the Seine, conceding 
that a German army for the second time battered at the gates of Paris, 
could only be made at a tremendous sacrifice of men and money. Indem- 
nities, no matter how large, cannot make men or replace in the industrial 
ranks those who have fallen in battle. Germany wants her sons in her 
factories; she needs them in trade competition with England, not to be 
killed by English shells or to be carried down to their death in German 
battleships sunk in the North Sea; and a war with England would mean 
the annihilation of the German navy, and leave Germany at the mercy of 
any power with half-a-dozen battleships. 

It is impossible to conceive that the Emperor wants war or that he 
can be so foolish as to provoke war, when there is so much to lose and so 
little to gain. And once more it is pertinent to ask, What can he gain? 
There are no more French provinces that he covets; the colonies of France 
are not worth the price he would have to pay for them. It is true that 
a crushed France and a weakened Russia would give Germany nothing 
to fear for a decade or two, but it would take her at least a decade to re- 
cover from the strain of the war, and while she was recovering England 
and the United States would be vigorously pressing forward to supply 
the world with commodities that are now furnished by Germany. If 
Germany went to war, the real gainers would be her two most formidable 
commercial rivals, the United States and Great Britain. For these 
reasons I do not believe that Germany meditates war. But we have not 
heard the last of war talk, and shall not so long as a man of such audac- 
ity and ability as Kaiser Wilhelm II. is the ruler of the German Empire. 

A. Maurice Low, 
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TRANSPORTATION problems continue to occupy a large share of the at- 
tention of the engineer. Whether it be for merchandise or passengers, over 
land or over sea, in the transformation of motive power or the reconstruc- 
tion of old routes and the opening of new ones, the best efforts of the 
engineering profession in all parts of the world are directed toward the 
application of scientific methods to the improvement of means of trans- 
port. Nearly every method of conveying goods or men from place to 
place appears to be in a state of transformation, and systems considered 
wellnigh perfect but a year or two ago are already falling into the sec- 
ond class, or even becoming obsolete. 


Thus, in railroading, electric traction is passing from the uncertainty of 
the experimental stage into the intermediate state in which the question 
is rather the choice of system than the feasibility of the change. The 
problems of continuous or alternating currents, of single-phase or poly- 
phase motors, demand attention, while the desirability of replacing steam 


by electricity has almost passed beyond discussion. 

This is not because the steam locomotive is an especially wasteful 
machine. The recent trials of modern locomotive engines in connection 
with the testing plant of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company at the St. 
Louis exposition demonstrated very clearly that the steam locomotive is 
a much more efficient machine than had been generally supposed. Thus, 
some of the four-cylinder compound locomotives tested at St. Louis devel- 
oped a horse-power from as little as 16.60 pounds of steam, and even the 
simple engines gave performances as low as 23.43 pounds; these records 
comparing very favorably with the results accomplished by non-condens- 
ing stationary engines. 

There are other things to be considered besides fuel economy, however, 
things which in some situations become of controlling importance. 
The growing tendency to provide underground entrances into the termi- 
nals at great cities and the necessity for the use of tunnels in many in- 
stances give electricity an incontestable advantage. For the present, 
electric traction will be used to radiate fan-like from the great centres 
within whose limits the steam locomotive will soon be forbidden to enter, 
although the travelling power house will continue yet for a time to serve for 
the long-distance through traffic; picking up the trains where the electric 
locomotives drop them, at points from thirty to fifty miles beyond the 
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terminals. This much is conceded, nay, almost accomplished already, 
and the present feature of interest to the engineer appears in the respec- 
tive merits of the direct and the alternating currents. 

The direct or continuous current has had great advantage in posses- 
sion of the field, practically without a rival, from the inception of electric 
traction. It has thus acquired certain claims to consideration, some of 
which appear stronger than they really are. It is the general opinion, for 
example, that the continuous-current electric motor is susceptible of a 
great range of speed control without difficulty; and this opinion is largely 
confirmed by the manner in which the electric tram-car progresses through 
crowded city streets, responding to the manipulation of a pair of levers in 
the hands of a man of about the same order of intelligence as his mate 
who collects the fares, or his predecessor who handled the reins on the horse- 
car. Asa matter of fact, however, the continuous-current motor is a one- 
speed machine, the speed depending upon the voltage, and varied by the use 
of resistances, an operation about as economical as it would be to control the 
speed of a team of horses by the brake. When, as in most tram-car systems, 
two motors are used, speed changes may be secured by operating them in 
series or in parallel; but in general the speed regulation of the continuous- 
current motor is by no means satisfactory, a fact long since made appar- 
ent in connection with the use of electric driving in the machine shop. 

With the use of the alternating current the transformer is carried on 
the car or locomotive; and by tapping the winding of the transformer at 
successive points, a corresponding series of changes in voltage may be ob- 
tained, thus giving the alternating-current motor better opportunity for 
graduated speed control than any other type. The high voltage used in 
the line wire with the alternating current offers an especial advantage in 
the collection of the current by the contact device on the car. With the 
large consumption of current now demanded for the propulsion of heavy 
trains, the overhead wire and under-running trolley of the street-railway 
car must be replaced by something more substantial, in order that spark- 
ing and burning of contacts may be avoided. The third rail, now exten- 
sively used for elevated and underground electric railways, is by no means 
satisfactory, both because of danger and by reason of difficulties with in- 
sulation, but it appears to be the best that can be done with the direct 
current. When the higher voltage alternating current is employed, how- 
ever, a smaller conductor and a light sliding contact may be used. Both 
systems are soon to be given practical working trials on a large scale: the 
continuous current by the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, 
on its tracks entering New York City, and the alternating-current locomo- 
tives on the New York, New Haven, and Hartford system, between New 
Haven and New York. 
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Passing from railway traction on main lines, we turn to passenger 
transport in large cities, and there find similar transformations in progress. 
In London the automobile omnibus is coming inte active service, and re- 
placing the venerable horse-drawn vehicle to great advantage. Paris, the 
home of the automobile, has, curiously enough, been slower than London 
to introduce the mechanically propelled omnibus; but this tardiness has 
been explained by the greater cost of the fuel, the duty, and the octroi 
taxes, bringing the cost of petroleum essence in Paris to more than double 
the price in London. In spite of this handicap the motor omnibus is now 
appearing in the streets of Paris, and its general introduction will 
depend mainly upon questions of manufacture. 

Apart from changes in transport upon the surface, the developments in 
underground communication continue. The old London underground 
has now been converted from steam to electric traction, to its manifest 
improvement. In Paris the extension of the Métropolitain goes on, and 
soon all parts of the city will be rendered easily accessible. In New York 
the existing subway has been in operation only long enough to show its 
merits and its defects, and to enable the plans for further structures of a 
similar nature to be made with certain reasonable and effective improve- 
ments. There was never any necessity for providing a bacterial culture- 
bed about the tracks in front of each station, nor should the ventilation 
problem have been left to a mere afterthought. Passengers should not 
have been compelled to pass in opposing currents in leaving and boarding 
trains; and there is no reason why the flow of people should not be given 
at least as much attention as the engineer gives to the flow of steam, air, 
or gas. In the light of these and other similar experiences, there is reason 
to believe that subways for passenger traffic may be built, in the imme- 
diate future, which shall be reasonably comfortable, satisfactory, and 
hygienic. 


Transport by water is another branch of applied science which is in a 
state of transformation. In transatlantic navigation the question of 
turbine propulsion is being studied in the only practicable way — by build- 
ing vessels of various sizes and speeds, and fitting them with turbine 
engines for use in actual service. Already the Caronia and the Carma- 
nia have been put into active commission, these two vessels being identi- 
cal in dimensions and displacement, and differing only in their engines, 
the latter having steam turbines of the Parsons type and the former 
being fitted with vertical reciprocating engines. These vessels are of the 
intermediate class, as regards speed, making no pretensions to compete 
with the record-breakers, but giving steady and satisfactory service at a 
speed of about seventeen knots, No official reports have yet been given 
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out as to the comparative fuel consumption of the two ships: but the 
turbines have proven themselves reliable in operation and free from the 
vibration which, even with the most scientific counterbalancing, cannot be 
wholly obviated with engines in which large masses are set in rapid 
motion and brought to rest twice in every revolution of the propeller shaft. 

While the motive-power machinery of large vessels is thus in a trans- 
ition stage, and the completion of the 70,000 horse-power turbines of the 
new Cunard flyers is impending, there has also been accomplished a 
transformation in the engines for the smallest type of craft. Until 
very recently the swiftest small boats were driven by light and 
powerful steam engines supplied with steam of very high pressure from 
water-tube boilers of remarkable steaming capacity. The names of the 
Norwood, the Fei-Seen, the Yankee Doodle, and other similar craft are 
well known as representing the high-water mark of this department of en- 
gineering work. These and other flyers, however, are now almost obsolete 
through the introduction of the so-called “motor-boat,” in which the 
steam engine and boiler have been replaced by the internal-combustion 
motor, identical in design, lightness, and power with engines of modern 
automobiles. 

As a pendant to the development of vessels for merchandise transport, 
a vast amount of engineering work is being planned and executed in con- 
nection with the enlargement and improvement of the ports between 
which the traffic must be maintained. In the last issue of Tur Forum I 
referred to the review of existing ports and their limitations, by Mr. Brys- 
son Cunningham, and to the necessity, in most instances, for harbor im- 
provements as preceding any great increase in the dimensions of vessels. 
A notable exception to the contracted entrances of most of the great sea- 
ports of the world is found in the harbors situated on the Puget Sound, 
and an important factor in the development of the Pacific coast appears 
in the great advantages possessed by this region. Mr. Cunningham spoke 
of Tacoma as typical of this favored region, but the entire Sound forms a 
natural deep-water harbor, upon which such ports as Seattle, for instance, 
can receive vessels like the Minnesota or Dakota, with a draught of thirty- 
eight feet, regardless of tide or channel considerations. 

Ports which are not so favored by nature, but which, by reason of their 
commercial situation, have become great trade centres, must compensate 
by engineering works for what they lack in natural advantages. Proba- 
bly oneof the most ambitious schemes for harbor improvement which have 
yet been devised is that for the development of the port of Antwerp. 
Here it is proposed to make a cut-off by constructing an entirely new 
channel for a portion of the river Scheldt, straightening the route for nay- 
igation, besides providing space for a number of new docks, and giving a 
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depth of thirty-seven to forty feet of water at high tide. The old curve of 
the river is to be kept as a great basin, 1,465 acres in area, with a dam 
at the lower end to maintain the level independently of the flow of 
water in the new channel. It is estimated that these new works, to be 
undertaken solely to enable the port of Antwerp to keep pace with the 
demands created by the development of marine construction, will cost 
the Belgian Government the sum of 287,000,000 francs, or about 
$57,400,000. The result will be to render Antwerp the finest port on the 
North Sea, and compel improvements of a similar nature in the ports 
competing with the enterprising city on the Scheldt. 

Already there is talk of improving work at other ports. The barrage 
on the Thames, in connection with the extension of the harbor and dock 
facilities at London, I have previously referred to in these pages. The 
idea of duplicating the Suez Canal is being revived, although without 
any immediate prospect of accomplishment. 

At Panama the work should now assume a more active phase, since the 
President has overruled the majority report of the advisory board of en- 
gineers, and decided upon the minority plan for a lock canal with a sum- 
mit level of 85 feet. There is no doubt whatever that a lock canal will 
answer satisfactorily at first, and probably for a number of years. It is 
extremely unsafe, however, to predict the limitations of any department 
of engineering work, and the dimensions of the locks will necessarily have 
to be based upon present judgment of future requirements. With due 
regard for the ability of the eminent American hydraulic engineers who 
have advocated the lock canal, and whose views have been accepted by 
the administration, it must not be forgotten that all the European en- 
gineers, united in recommending the sea-level plan, have had active ex- 
perience in the operation as well as the construction of ship canals, and 
their opinions should not be lightly cast aside. 

Probably the most extensive experience to be found in connection with 
the handling of large sea-going vessels in canal locks exists on the Man- 
chester ship canal; and the engineer of that canal, Mr. W. Henry Hunter, 
joined with the engineers of the Suez and the Kiel canals in recommend- 
ing the sea-level plan for the waterway at the Panama isthmus. It is to 
be regretted that the members of the advisory board could not have agreed 
upon a unanimous report, relieving the administration from the responsi- 
bility of passing upon what is purely an engineering question, and leaving 
the matter in a position for the free exercise of executive and administra- 
tive ability. The questions of cost and time are wholly secondary in a 
work of this magnitude, for which the world has been waiting for centuries, 
and which is to serve the world for centuries to come, until transport by 
water shall be replaced by navigation through the air, 
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So far as aerial navigation itself is considered, there is nothing new to 
report, and yet there has been undoubted progress. The Lebaudy diri- 
gible balloon has shown itself of sufficient importance to be under critical 
examination by the experts of the French army, though there is small pros- 
pect of any apparatus of this type proving of much value in active war- 
fare. A more interesting matter is the well-authenticated report that the 
French Government has acquired an interest in the latest machine of the 
Wright brothers, of Dayton, Ohio. I have frequently referred in these re- 
views to the excellent work which these experimenters have done in con- 
nection with gliding flight, taking up the experiments of the lamented 
Lilienthal, and making a number of valuable discoveries concerning the 
area and form of supporting planes as well as in the all-important prob- 
lem of balancing. The published accounts of the experiments of the 
Wright brothers relate wholly to gliding, the impetus being obtained by 
leaping from a hillock or other point of elevation. But it is credibly re- 
ported that they have succeeded in applying a propelling motor to the 
aeroplane and in accomplishing independent flight, and it is this com- 
bination which has appealed to the French Government with sufficient 
force to warrant the sending of a special commissioner to the United States 
to secure the control of such a vital element of warfare. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to remember that the offer which Fulton made of his 


steamboat to Napoleon’s government, just about a hundred years ago, 
was rejected by a committee of scientists, amis des arts, as they were called, 
one of whom was Montgolfier himself, the inventor of the balloon. 


Several months ago, in noting the progress which had been made in 
extending the line of railway in South Africa forming a portion of the 
route ultimately destined to connect the Cape of Good Hope with Cairo 
and the Mediterranean, I referred to the fact that the opening up of the 
interior of Africa depends largely upon the construction of lateral lines of 
railway from internal points to the sea coast. Some such lines have 
already been constructed and are in successful operation, notably the 
Uganda railway, extending from Mombassa to the Victoria Nyanza, and 
the French railway systems in Algeria and in Senegal, reaching out to 
grasp the Sahara. 

The latest railway opened in Africa is the new line inaugurated in Jan- 
uary, extending from Port Soudan on the Red Sea to Berber on the Nile, 
170 miles below Khartoum. This line, extending 325 miles through the 
Soudan, opens up a region otherwise accessible only through the inter- 
mittent connection by river and rail from the Mediterranean, a distance 
of more than 1,200 miles, while now the interior of the Soudan is reached 
in a few hours from the sea. This line is but the beginning of a system 
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reaching the Abyssinian frontier and connecting with Khartoum, and 
ultimately with the Cape-to-Cairo system, so that the whole of one of the 
most difficult portions of Africa will be thrown into communication with 
the rest of the world, and no longer remain isolated. 


In the last issue of Toe Forum I referred to the fact that the amount 
of hydraulic power to be derived from the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi 
is much less than is generally supposed. Nevertheless, plans have been 
formed for the development of the hydraulic power of the falls and the 
electrical transmission of the energy to the Rand, and there has been more 
or less discussion as to the feasibility of the project. 

It has been computed that about 500,000 horse power may be taken 
from the Victoria Falls, and there is no doubt that this, or any desired por- 
tion of it, might be transmitted electrically to the Rand. The question 
is rather a commercial than a technical one. It has already been shown 
that the real limit to the commercial distance is that of cost compared 
with the selling price at the far end of the line. The working district of 
the Rand is about 750 miles from the falls of the Zambesi, and at the 
present time there is used in the mining and other operations about 150,000 
horse power. The plans contemplate the transmission at first of 20,000 
horse power, at a pressure of 100,000 volts. The matter appears to de- 
pend upon the relative cost of power developed on the spot from coal and 
that transmitted from the falls. The initial cost of the transmission 
plant and line will burden the latter system with heavy interest and de- 
preciation charges, and the question is an open one. 

For some time there have been no developments of special interest in 
connection with space telegraphy, but there has been a continually in- 
creasing proficiency in the use of apparatus, and a general improvement 
in working efficiency. For distances under 150 miles the simple untuned 
system of Marconi is employed, and for use on ocean steamers for making 
communications between passing vessels, or with the shore, this is effec- 
tive and convenient. 

When it is desired to produce selective effects, so that a station shall 
respond only to the messages especially intended for it, some method of 
tuning or discrimination must be employed. The principle now generally 
used is that of superposing one set of vibrations upon another. Thus, if 
at a station there is an oscillator having a certain predetermined rate of an 
amplitude too small to actuate the receiving mechanism, and a series of 
oscillations of the same rate are delivered from a distant transmitting sta- 
tion, the combined influence of the two sets of similar oscillations will cause 
the receiver to be affected, while the appearance of waves of any other rate 
will produce no effect. Various methods are used to produce the effects 
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thus broadly described, but the principle in all is the same. Some time 
ago Mr. Marconi discovered that wireless messages were delivered more 
effectively, and over greater distances, by night than by day, and more 
recent investigations appear to indicate that there is a distinct periodicity 
during the twenty-four hours, with two points at which there is a maxi- 
mum of efficiency in transmission, and two minimum points. The actual 
causes for these periodic effects have not yet been clearly determined, but 
it is supposed that they must be produced by the action of the sun upon 
the electrical properties of the atmosphere. 


I have mentioned from time to time the suggestions which have been 
made in connection with the construction of some sort of a fluid-pressure 
wheel, similar to the steam turbine, but driven by the gases of combustion, 
this forming a gas turbine, and enabling continuous rotary motion to be 
produced instead of the extremely intermittent action of the ordinary gas 
engine. The idea of a gas turbine is really very old, probably the earliest 
operative machine of the kind being the medieval turn-spit, in which a 
sort of propeller wheel on a vertical axis, placed up the chimney, was 
caused to revolve by the velocity of the ascending gases, the motion be- 
ing transmitted by cords and pulleys to the revolving spit on which the 
roast was placed before the fire. A well-known toy for children consists 
of a spiral of paper or metal, suspended over a lamp and made to revolve 
by the rising current of heated air. These things embody the principle of 
the gas turbine, the improvements necessary to convert it into a practical 
machine being simply those of construction. 

In the machines thus far devised it has been intended to compress air 
to a moderate pressure, similar to the degree of compression in the cylinder 
of an ordinary gas engine, and permit this air to flow through a combustion 
nozzle, supplied with liquid fuel, into a combustion chamber, whence the 
products of combustion and the air, now greatly increased in volume and 
temperature, are discharged at a high velocity through a nozzle upon the 
blades or buckets of the revolving turbine wheel. This operation, theo- 
retically practicable, involves some difficult problems when attempted to 
be put into execution. The high temperatures and the high rotative speeds 
cause much trouble, besides which much of the power generated is absorbed 
in driving the compressor which delivers the air to the combustion cham- 
ber. As in the case of the reciprocating gas-engine, a fairly high degree 
of compression, say 80 to 120 pounds to the square inch, is necessary to 
secure high efficiency, but no rotary compressor has yet been devised for 
such pressures, possessing at the same time a high efficiency. A recip- 
rocating compressor introduces into the apparatus most of the objections 
vo the ordinary ‘reciprocating gas engine which the gas turbine is ex- 
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pected to remove, so that these constructive features must be simplified 
before a commercial machine can be made. In the mean time the sugges- 
tion has been made that experimental work with the gas turbine may be 
carried on in connection with the ordinary reciprocating gas engine; the 
turbine being driven by the discharge gases from the engine. The cylinder 
of the gas engine thus forms the air compressor and the combustion cham- 
ber, and incidentally develops more than enough power to drive itself, 
while the turbine utilizes the energy in the exhaust gases. By combining 
the exhaust of several cylinders upon a single turbine wheel, a fairly con- 
tinuous impulse might be maintained and valuable experience with such 
apparatus gained for future use. 


With the rapid exhaustion of the world’s supply of natural nitrate fer- 
tilizer, especially the sodium nitrate beds of Chili, attention is being again 
strongly directed to the practicability of effecting the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen for the manufacture of artificial nitrates. At the present 
time the natural deposits of Chili saltpetre are being consumed at the rate 
of about a million and a half tons a year, and it is estimated that the 
entire deposit will be exhausted by 1950. As nitrate fertilizers are essen- 
tial to the growth of wheat, some method must be found to meet this 
demand. I have already noted the method of Lovejoy and Bradley, at 
Niagara Falls, to fix the nitrogen of the atmosphere by utilizing the com- 
bining action of the electric arc, but this has unfortunately not proved a 
commercial success. The apparatus included a revolving drum within a 
hollow cylinder, the exterior of the drum and the interior of the cylinder 
-arrying numerous platinum points between which the electric discharges 
took place. The air passing through the annular space had its oxygen and 
nitrogen partly combined to form nitric oxide, and this was delivered to 
towers containing water and milk of lime, the final product being calcium 
nitrate. The principal defects in this system were the amount of power 
required, and the difficulty of cooling the gases quickly, since the combi- 
nation is separated by an inverse action if the gases are allowed to 
remain hot. 

Although the Lovejoy and Bradley process has not proved a commer- 
cial success, the principle has not been abandoned, but is being conducted 
in a modified manner by Birkeland and Eyde at Svaelgfoss, in Norway. 
This process utilizes the magnetic deflection of the electric are as an inter- 
rupting device. By using alternating currents and water-cooled copper 
electrodes in a strong magnetic field, a powerful intermittent flaming arc 
is produced. When the air is passed through this flaming are about two 
per cent of it is converted into nitric oxide, and this, by absorption, is used 
to make calcium nitrate, an available form for a fertilizer. The success 
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which has attended the original plant at Christiania has led to the exten- 
sion of the works at Svaelgfoss, where 30,000 hydraulic horse power will 
be applied to the process, and it is confidently expected that a product 
will be obtained which can compete with the natural nitrate. 


The production of liquid air was hailed at first as an achievement of 
great possibilities, but the very extravagance of the early claims made for 
its applications rendered its uselessness the more conspicuous. Of late, 
however, it has been found that liquid air has one very practical applica- 
tion, that of enabling pure oxygen to be produced on a commercial scale. 
By taking advantage of the difference in the boiling points of liquid oxy- 
gen and liquid nitrogen, it has been found possible to separate them from 
each other by fractional distillation; and by using the reduction in tem- 
perature caused by the evaporation of the liquefied gases to cool the 
incoming charge of air to be compressed, the whole apparatus is operated 
with a high degree of efficiency. Another method of obtaining pure 
oxygen is by the electrolytic decomposition of water; but in a recent 
communication to the French Academy, M. Georges Claude states that he 
now has in operation a plant of a capacity of 1,000 cubie metres of 
oxygen, 96 to 98 per cent pure, in twenty-four hours, using the process 
of the rectification of liquid air, the cost being only one-twentieth of that 
required for the electrolysis of water. 


The possession of an ample supply of pure oxygen, apart from its value 
in medicine, is an important addition to the resources of the engineer and 
manufacturer. The oxy-hydrogen blowpipe is no longer a piece of labora- 
tory apparatus only. It has become a workshop tool, and by its use pieces 
of the most intricate shape in iron or steel may be rapidly and economically 
welded. The theoretical temperature attainable with the oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe is about 2,400° C.; and in actual practice, using the Wanner opti- 
cal pyrometer upon a mass of magnesite exposed to the heat of the blowpipe 
jet, a temperature of 2,100° C. is reached. A recent application of the jet 
is found in the division of heavy steel plates, and it is possible so to con- 
centrate the high temperature that a narrow cut may be fused through a 
plate with rapidity and smoothness. In practice the best results are 
obtained by using the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe followed closely by a jet of 
pure oxygen, this latter completing the operation by burning the metal 
itself along the line which the blowpipe has already raised to a high tem- 
perature. 

Still higher temperatures may be reached by the use of acetylene in 
the blowpipe in place of the hydrogen, and it has been claimed that with 
the oxy-acetylene blowpipe a heat of 3,600° C. is reached. Pyrometer 
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tests, however, show a temperature of 2,340° C.; but the actual heat of the 
oxy-acetylene jet is probably somewhere between these two figures. It 
must be remembered that these extremely high heats are produced within 
a very limited area, practically only at the point of the jet, and in this fact 
lies the working value of the apparatus. There are no great radiation 
losses. The heat can be directed exactly upon the point to be affected and 
the surrounding parts, and thus a seam can be welded, a hole perforated, 
or a plate cut with precision and economy. The apparatus can be taken 
to the work, and much heavy handling avoided, so that the successful so- 


lution of a laboratory problem, the commercial production of oxygen, has 
added a new tool to the workshop. 


The organization of a new technical society, devoted to the subject of 
the production of artificial illumination, calls attention to the enormous 
growth in recent years of this department of applied science. It is esti- 
mated that in the United States alone there is involved for artificial light a 
yearly expenditure of not less than $200,000,000, of which one-half is for 
electric lighting, one-sixth for gas, and one-third for oil; not taking into 
account the limited use of natural gas and acetylene for lighting. 

The need for special attention to this department of engineering ap- 
pears in the fact that probably at least $20,000,000 of this yearly bill for 
light is wasted. That is to say, fully ten per cent of the light produced is 
lost through improper application, apart from any of the wastes which 
may have been incurred in its actual production. In many cases, es- 
pecially when the electric light is used, more than twenty-five per cent of 
the illuminating effect is absorbed by the use of unsuitable globes, shades, 
or reflectors, as well as by improper distribution of the sources of light. 

It has often been said that by far the best illumination which is given 
to public streets is not from the street lamps themselves, but from the 
brightly lighted shop windows, electric signs, and other private sources of 
artificial light. This fact in itself indicates the wasteful manner in which 
the light is thrown out into the highway and, incidentally, into the eyes of 
the passers-by, instead of being directed upon the objects within, where its 
effect is really desired. In some advanced manufacturing establish- 
ments it is now understood that the maintenance of white walls and ceil- 
ings, reflecting and distributing the light which is thrown upon them, 
while the eyes of the operatives are screened from the glare of the direct 
rays from the lamps, gives the best results. In like manner the encourage- 
ment of the use of light-colored buildings, upon which the rays of powerful 
and highly efficient electric lamps can be directed, would go a long way 
toward the improvement of the illumination of public streets. 

Much of the inefficiency of modern lighting appliances lies in the use 
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of attachments and methods inherited from the earlier days when more 
primitive apparatus was necessary. A lamp, requiring the draught of an 
ascending column of heated air, and fed from a reservoir of “spillable” 
liquid, necessarily demanded a support beneath it, and the consequent 
shadow was accepted as inevitable. To-day we see similar designs repeated 
and imitated for use with lamps capable of being held in any position, and 
fed with an imponderable supply of energy through a cold and flexible 
wire. This is but one example of inefficiency in the use of modern lighting 
appliances. There are many others which will reveal themselves upon 
inspection. Ample opportunity exists for the illuminating engineer to 
show what he can do. 


Some time ago I called attention to the extensive freight subway sys- 
tem which has been constructed under the streets of Chicago, and spoke of 
the effectiveness of such a method for relieving the surface congestion. The 
electric equipment of the system is now about completed, and it is expected 
that the full service will be inaugurated by the middle of the present year. 
The capacity of the system is given as 30,000 tons of freight daily. In 
considering this statement it must be remembered that the subway can- 
not be compared with an ordinary surface railroad, since it is equipped 
with small cars, capable of being raised on elevators into the basements 
and cellars of the establishments served, while the principal purpose of the 
system is to handle the detailed merchandise of the business establishments 
of the city, and to constitute a distribution system, practically replacing 
the work of the teamsters. It is interesting to note that the Chicago subway 
system cost about $20,000,000, or thirty per cent more than the Simplon 
tunnel, and about one-seventh the estimated cost of the Panama canal. 


One of the important elements of the work of the engineer is the pro- 
vision of mechanical appliances and methods for doing as much as possible 
of the work formerly performed by human and animal labor. Thus, in 
the case of the Chicago freight subways, noted above, much of the handling 
of merchandise through the streets of the city will be done more expe- 
ditiously, cheaply, and unobtrusively by machinery. When, as is too often 
the case, controversial difficulties arise to add to the unavoidable physical 
obstructions to be overcome, it is especially the function of the engineer 
to devise methods and appliances for relieving the strain. 

A notable example of such work is seen in the enormous increase in the 
methods of construction by which brickwork is superseded by concrete. 
Brickwork masonry involves a large amount of skilled labor of a restricted 
sort, frequently liable to interruptions and difficulties. With the general 
introduction of concrete, reinforced by embedded metallic members in the 
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form of rods, lattice-work, netting, and the like, a vast amount of struct- 
ural work, formerly dependent upon the skill of the bricklayer, becomes 
possible with a smaller amount of labor furnished from sources readily 
acessible, and less liable to interruption. The complated work is gener- 
ally more satisfactory and more permanent, as well as more rapid of exe- 
cution, than brickwork, while in most cases the cost of the concrete is far 
below that of the laid masonry. 

An especial application of reinforced concrete, and one which is widely 
extending, is that of replacing timber as a material in the construction of 
piles for foundations. The use of piles of timber, driven firmly into the 
ground for foundations and supports in soft or sandy soil, is of very an- 
cient date. Such a method was employed by the Romans, while among 
many modern nations the system is used to provide foundations for build- 
ings of magnitude. Practically all the important structures in Venice 
and in Amsterdam rest upon wooden piles driven into the mud by the im- 
pact of falling weights, great masses of masonry thus resting upon buried 
forests of tree-trunks. The timber pile is now being extensively replaced 
by the pile of reinforced concrete. Such piles are made of several vertical 
rods of steel, fitted to a pointed metal shoe at the bottom, and wrapped 
around with a spiral binding of heavy wire, the whole being filled and sur- 
rounded with concrete, and forming a pillar of artificial stone in the midst 
of which is a steel skeleton. Concrete piles are effectively sunk by the 
water-jet method, a powerful stream of water being directed upon the 
mud or sand where the point of the shoe is resting. A moderate pressure 
causes the pile to follow the excavation made by the water jet, and thus 
the concrete pillar is sunk to a depth dependent upon the nature of the soil. 
In some cases a pipe is embedded in the axis of the pile, thus enabling the 
water jet to be delivered through the pile itself, and the sinking is rapidly 
and effectively accomplished. Such piles have the great advantage of 
being immune from decay, the alkaline concrete preventing the oxidation 
of the embedded steel, while the ravages of the teredo, so fatal to timber 
piles in marine structures, are rendered impossible. 


Another important department of engineering work is that which re- 
lates to the construction and arrangement of buildings so as to provide 
against danger or loss of life by fire. Especially important is it that places 
of public assembly, theatres, concert halls, auditoriums, and the like, 
should be constructed with every precaution known to science as applied 
to fire protection. In view of the attention at present devoted to the pre- 
vention of such dangers in theatres, it is of much interest to note the ex- 
perimental investigations recently conducted in Vienna by the Austrian 
Society of Engineers and Architects. These experiments were made upon 
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a small building, reproducing as nearly as practicable the relative propor- 
tions and arrangements of an actual theatre, the building being made of 
reinforced concrete, so that it might be used for repeated tests without re- 
quiring reconstruction. The results of a number of tests showed that prac- 
tical safety to the audience could be assured if suitable openings were 
provided above the stage, to give an outlet for the smoke and gases of 
combustion and permit a strong upward draught to be created. Both in 
form and action the proscenium arch of a theatre resembles the opening of 
an ordinary fireplace in a room, the difference being principally one of di- 
mensions. When a chimney is obstructed, the smoke and gases from a 
newly lighted fire pour out from under the fireplace arch into the room. In 
like manner, in a theatre the absence of any opening above the stage into 
the outer air causes the smoke and flames from a fire to roll out under the 
proscenium arch, to suffocate those in the upper galleries and create panic 
and disaster below. No fire-proof curtain can hold the pressure of expand- 
ing air and gases back upon thestage; whereas, if a free opening exists above, 
no curtain at allis necessary, since the pressure is converted intosuction and 
the flow is the other way. Many detailed devices have been suggested 
for the prompt and automatic opening of vents above the stage in case of 
fire, but the principle has been established beyond possibility of doubt. 


Increasing attention is being paid by engineers to the subject of the 
abatement of noise. The mechanical equivalent of sound does not yet 
appear to have been determined, in the sense in which we have a mechan- 
ical equivalent of heat, for instance; but it is well understood that the pro- 
duction of noise involves the consumption of mechanical energy and that 
it means a waste of money. The best machinery runs quietly, and any 
unusual or excessive noise is taken as an indication of wear, of imperfect 
action, or of loss. The fact that many operations involve the production 
of noise is simply an evidence of the inefficient manner in which they are 
conducted. Sometimes it cannot be helped, more often it is simply neg- 
lected. When it is really necessary to produce powerful sounds the 
amount of energy required is better appreciated, as, for instance, when it is 
found that a steam or gas engine of many horse power is required to operate 
a coast-signal siren. There is astory told of a certain tug-boat which was 
fitted with such a large whistle that the engines had to be stopped when 
the whistle was blown, the boiler being incapable of supplying both at the 
same time. However this may be, it is interesting to learn that the whole 
question of the production of noise is becoming a subject for technical 
study, both for the purpose of economizing mechanical energy, and in- 
cidentally for the relief of the strain, already too great, upon the human 


nervous system. Henry HARRISON SUPLEE. 
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WE saw in the last number of Tur Forum the rather extraordinary po- 
sition in which the security and money markets had been left by the events 
of the autumn. A speculative movement of unusually large proportions, 
based on borrowed money and involving the virtual cornering of several 
stocks with an outstanding capital ranging from $25,000,000 to $70,000,- 
000, had been undertaken at the very time when both home and foreign 
money markets were beginning to tighten. The rise in stocks and the 
stringency in money continued simultaneously. The time at length ar- 
rived when the twenty-five per cent ratio of reserves to deposit liabilities 
required by law from the national banks was impaired; a substantial 
deficit was substituted; and simultaneously the call money rate on Wall 
Street advanced to figures not reached since the “ Boer War panic” in the 
autumn of 1899. Instead of abandoning the effort to put up stocks, that 
movement was continued, and in the closing week of the year the remark- 
able spectacle was witnessed of call money at 125 per cent—and the stock 
market, nevertheless, advancing steadily. Under such unusual condi- 
tions, almost unparalleled in American finance, the new year opened. 

The situation at the opening of January was peculiar in many ways. 
No one denied that the country’s commercial and industrial outlook was 
as bright as it had been pictured by the most enthusiastic optimists of 
September. In all departments of production and exchange, signs of the 
wholesome condition were manifest. It is probable that there has not 
been a time in recent years, with the possible exception of the last months 
of 1900, when every section of the United States shared so equally in the 
prosperity of the hour. The same story of material welfare and busy in- 
dustry came from the iron and steel manufactories of the East, from the 
wheat district of the Northwest, and from the cotton section of the South. 
At the opening of the year the aggregate of checks passed through the 
country’s clearing houses surpassed all records. The total of such ex- 
changes for December ran ten per cent beyond 1905, and exceeded by 
more than $4,000,000,000 any previous December’s record in the country’s 
history. Exchanges in the United States during January ran thirty-seven 
per cent ahead of 1905, and not only exceeded by $5,000,000,000 any other 
January total, but were actually more than double the January results in 
1900, or in any preceding year. But in so far as this active exchange of 
credits signified exceptionally busy industry and trade, it involved a de- 
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mand on the country’s money supply probably unprecedented in our 
history; and the question immediately at issue was whether this very 
activity was not bound to draw so heavily on the general stock of capital 
as to leave no great margin over for the use of speculators. 

It was precisely this difficulty which the wealthy operators had en- 
countered in their manceuvres to put up stocks during the last two months 
of 1905. It had been argued from the beginning of that movement that 
once the month of January should be reached, money conditions would 
be easy and the rise of prices would continue without the assistance 
of manipulators. This reasoning had done much to retain the support of 
outside investors and speculators in the anomalous market of November 
and December. There were, however, two manifestly weak points in the 
argument — one, that it made no allowance for the extent to which such a 
condition had, in Wall Street phrase, been discounted by the autumn 
movement of prices; the other, that it took as little into reckoning 
the question whether the extreme stringency of money during December 
did not mean that the strain was bound to continue if the demands of Wall 
Street were to be as great in subsequent months as they had been in the 
last months of 1905. 


The usual course of events in the money market is that completion of 


large cash payments incident to the harvest seasoh will release such sums 
of ready cash that interior banks will ship their surplus back to New York 
City, thus repleting Eastern bank reserves. Next, after the gathering to- 
gether of cash for disbursements in the January interest and dividends, 
it is expected that large sums of cash will come back on deposit from 
the recipients of such payments. The collection of this dividend money 
is one reason for the familiar stringency in the last days of December; its 
disbursement and return explains the ease which usually follows during the 
opening weeks of January. We have seen that the automatic return of 
harvest money to the East did not occur at the end of 1905 as had been ex- 
pected, and we have found the reason to have been that the very activity 
in Western trade, to which attention has been so frequently called, neces- 
sitated retention of a good part of this cash by Western banks. 

The January disbursements, however, stood on a somewhat different 
basis, and it was natural enough that despite the 125 per cent money mar- 
ket in the last days of December the rate should decline perceptibly at the 
opening of January. And this infact occurred. On the first business day 
of January, call loans were made at sixty per cent. On the second day 
fifty per cent was the highest figure; on the third, the maximum was 
twenty-two per cent; and, on the fourth, ten per cent was the best rate 
reached. By the middle of the ensuing week call money had got down to 
six per cent; by the close of January four per cent was the ruling rate on call, 
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while time loans, which had ended the previous month at a rate equiva- 
lent to twelve per cent, fell below five. 

With this decline in the money rate, and the simultaneous rise in the 
surplus reserve of the New York Associated Banks from $571,000 on Jan- 
uary 6 — actually the lowest figure reported at the opening of that month 
in twenty-six years—to $16,764,000 on January 20, camea fresh outburst 
of speculation for the rise on the Stock Exchange, with some exceedingly 
violent advances. Following, as this movement did, the extraordinary 
exhibition of strength in the December market, the first and most common 
inference drawn from it was that nothing could now stop the rush of prices 
to a higher level. In this conviction, at the opening of January, the 
outside public seemed for a time to share. The volume of trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange rose to extraordinary figures. While 1,000,- 
000 shares sold in a day was still a high average, the record of January 
26 and 27 was, in round figures, 2,000,000 each. But with this the up- 
ward movement of speculative prices faltered and a rather remarkable 
counter-movement ensued. Cool-headed watchers had been steadfastly 
predicting that the forcing-up of the November and December stock mar- 
ket, in the face of acute money stringency, was a movement so utterly ar- 
tificial that the penalty for such defiance of financial rule and caution must 
follow quickly after it. They now began to see their prediction verified. 
Renewed unsettlement in the money market itself came distinctly into 
sight. 

The question had remained open, even after the return of the money mar- 
ket to comparative ease, at the end of January, whether theremarkablestrin- 
gency of December was a mere incident of the hour, not destined to trouble 
financial markets again, or whether, on the other hand, it indicated an un- 
derlying situation which was likely to develop again later in the present 
year. The importance of this question must be judged in connection with 
the belief prevalent throughout Wall Street at the opening of the year, 
that this is bound to be a period of very great activity and profit in com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial quarters — that, in other words, capital 
will be in continuous demand, not only for use in an active interior trade, 
but in connection with large financial operations. This being conceded, 
it obviously becomes a matter of high importance for the future that mar- 
kets should know how far they may reckon confidently on the supplies of 
capital and credit sufficient to finance these various demands without in- 
convenience. 


There had been two lines of reasoning regarding the December strin- 
gency. One wasthat it merely represented the tightening of money inci- 
dental to the end of the year, and that the manner in which stock-mar- 
ket values ignored the 100 per cent rate proved that the money-market 
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episode was of slight concern. The other inference was less agreeable. 
Looking, as they had a right to do in making forecasts, at the precedent 
for the money stringency around the opening of the present year, it was 
found, in the first place, that severe money stringency at that time has 
always foreshadowed one of two things — either heavy liquidation and 
subsiding of trade activity, or else recurrence of tight money during the 
balance of the year. Now, the sixty per cent rate to which call money 
rose for a time on Wall Street at the opening of January set a figure for the 
month which has been equalled in no January market since the seventies. 
The subjoined table, giving the highest rate touched for call money during 
January, in aseries of years, gives some idea of the exceptional nature of 
this year’s level. It will be seen that the only years of recent times which 
even approached the showing of last January were 1890, 1882, 1880 and 
1878: 


Year. Per cent. || fear. Per cent. 


90 


As to these years, it may be remarked that the high rate with which 1890 
opened was a fair foreshadowing of the ensuing year. In 1890, as in the 
present season, rates for call money declined during February to the three 
and four per cent levels, and a “‘boom”’ occurred on the Stock Exchange; 
but by May the stringency returned, and, along with an active movement 
of prosperity on the Stock Exchange and in the country at large, bank sur- 
plus reserves were speedily exhausted and on six separate weeks between 
the middle of August and the middle of December call money rose above 
100 per cent in Wall Street. In the other years referred to, such return of 
stringency was not a uniform result; but in practically every case — nota- 
bly in 1882 and 1880 — such return was avoided solely through exten- 
sive liquidation on the Stock Exchange, usually combined with a halt 
in general trade activity. 

The obvious inference, then, would seem to have been, at the opening 
of 1906, that chances favored the return of tight money and astrainon bank 
resources during the balance of the year unless the demands on capital from 
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financial and industrial quarters could be reduced. As to how far these 
demands have shown themselves I shall have more to say later on. For 
the present, attention may be called to the curious views expressed in sub- 
stantial Wall Street quarters regarding the money stringency. At the 
New York Chamber of Commerce meeting, on January 4, Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff, in a vigorous address, declared that the high money rates of the 
period were “a disgrace to a civilized community.” Developing that view, 
Mr. Schiff proceeded as follows: 

There must be a cause for such conditions. It cannot be the condition 
of the country itself, for wherever you look there is prosperity — prosperity as we 
never had it before. It is true that our-prosperity may be a contributory condition. 
It cannot be that the speculation which prosperity always brings forward can be 
the sole reason for the conditions which we have witnessed and are still witnessing. 
Other countries have had wider speculation than the United States. In France, 
in Germany, in England, speculation is rampant and has been rampant at all times, 
at certain periods; and still you have never seen the money market for sixty days 
in such a condition that rates have varied all the way from ten to 125 per cent. I 
say that it is a disgrace to a civilized community. There must be a cause for it, 
and we all know the cause. The cause is in our insufficient circulating medium, or 
the insufficient elasticity of our circulating medium. I don’t like to play the rdéle 
of Cassandra, but mark what I say: If this condition of affairs is not changed, 
and changed soon, we will get a panic in this country compared with which the 
three which have preceded it would only be child’s play. 

This plain assertion, that an inadequate currency was the cause of the 
money convulsions of last winter, calls for some analysis. In the first 
place, it should be observed that the country’s total money circulation, 
outside of United States Treasury holdings, footed up to $2,569,600,000 
on January 1, 1905; that on September 1, 1905, when the money strain 
began, the total was $2,621,600,000; and that at the close of 1905, when 
money was rising to above 100 per cent in Wall Street, this total outstand- 
ing circulation was reported by the Government as $2,671,500,000. That 
is to say, the country’s actual money supply had increased nearly $50,- 
000,000 during the period of stringency and more than $100,000,000 dur- 
ing the twelve months of 1905. 

This would seem effectually to dispose of the theory that the currency 
system was not providing adequate circulating medium. Mr. Schiff’s 
idea, however, it will be observed, goes further, indicating that the 
inelasticity of the currency prevented its proper adjustment to the needs 
of one season and another; and on this point he clearly showed his belief 
that the Treasury should by some arbitrary method have withdrawn 
money from the market in the summer when commercial needs were 
slight, and have paid it out again in the winter when demands were 
urgent. Without passing judgment on the question whether such con- 
stant interference with the money market by the officers of the Govern- 
ment would or would not be salutary, the question may be raised again 
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as to whether a system should necessarily be blamed because it is mis- 
used by experts. 

That Wall Street speculators engaged themselves in enormously large 
commitments during the easy money of the summer, and by that means 
absorbed the capital which should later on have been at the disposal of legit- 
imate borrowers, no one can doubt. Nor may it be doubted that this 
group of speculators included some banking interests that might have been 
expected to exercise caution on their own account. That they did not do 
so, the subsequent course of the money market clearly indicated. 

The theory which was very prevalent, that the Treasury somehow 
caused the trouble in the winter, has the slightest imaginable basis. There 
have been years when a heavy surplus revenue withdrew from the market 
such enormous sums of money as to deplete the bank reserves at a time 
when credits were most needed. Nothing of the sort occurred in the pres- 
ent instance. During August public expenditure exceeded income by 
$4,600,000; in September excess receipts were $8,900,000; October’s ex- 
cess of expenditure was $5,300,000; and the changes during November 
and December were of no great importance. In fact the Treasury’s 
deposits with the banks rose from $68,800,000 at the close of August to 
$70,400,000 on December 31. 

This was reasonably clear proof that the Treasury had not been respon- 
sible for the shrinkage in New York bank reserves. Furthermore, state- 
ments during the autumn of 1905 showed that the Treasury was not main- 
taining in its vaults more than its customary “ working balance.” During 
November that balance barely exceeded $60,000,000; it has usually been 
much larger. Secretary Shaw was besieged throughout October and No- 
vember with the most urgent applications for relief to the money market 
—by which the applicants meant that the Government ought to place on 
deposit with the Wall Street banks a good part even of this working bal- 
ance. The Secretary very properly refused, on the ground that the money 
stringency in New York was caused not by legitimate trade conditions, 
but by a rampant Wall Street speculation; and he proved his point by 
reference to the fact that money rates at interior centres, where bona-fide 
trade was conspicuously active, had at no time reached the figures quoted 
in Wall Street during November and December. 

Both the Secretary of the Treasury, and bankers who havecomplained 
that the currency system did not give proper relief, have advocated that 
the remedy should be the granting of facilities for bank-note circulation at 
short notice, and on other than United States Government bonds security. 
The Secretary himself urged in his annual report that power for what he 
ealled an emergency bank-note issue should be conferred on the banks and 
the government department which supervised them. The Secretary con- 
cluded in his annual report: 
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As a means to this end, I suggest the advisability of permitting national banks 
to issue a volume of additional government guaranteed currency equal in amount 
to fifty per cent of the bond-secured currency maintained by them, but subject toa 
tax of five or six per cent until redeemed by the deposit of a like amount in the 
Treasury. By eliminating the words ‘“‘secured by United States bonds deposited 
with the Treasury of the United States” from national bank notes now author- 
ized. the additional currency would be identical in form with that based upon 
a deposit of bonds, and its presence would not alarm, for it would not be known. 

This proposition for an emergency currency, which in some respects 
imitates that now permitted by the German Government to the Imperial 
Bank of Germany, was not approved by the Chamber of Commerce itself 
when it came to consider Mr. Schiff’s resolution of January 4. The Cham- 
ber’s conclusion regarding such an emergency issue was that “standing by 
itself it would, when availed of, only increase the distrust and difficulties, 
to allay which ostensibly would be its purpose.” But the further point 
was urged, asregards the Secretary’s currency proposal, that, however ben- 
eficial such an emergency circulation might conceivably be for general 
purposes, it could not possibly be of any use in relieving such a situation 
as that which existed last December. An increase of fifty per cent in an 
outstanding bank-note circulation might, indeed, increase the total out- 
standing stock of bank notes by $250,000,000. This is asufficiently sub- 
stantial increase; but, on the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
New York bank situation of November and December had to do with the 
two considerations of decreasing cash reserves and increasing liabilities. 
On the liability account, new bank-note issues could have no effect, save 
possibly toincrease them; while, as to the bank reserves, notes of a national 
bank are, for obvious reasons, not accepted as lawful money for reserve 
against deposit liabilities. 

The inference, therefore, is that no matter what increase might have 
been made in outstanding bank notes, no increase would have followed in 
the lawful bank reserves. It has been argued that through such increased 
bank-note issues, the demand for legal-tender money from the bank reserve, 
for use in the harvest country or in the city trade, would be so far reduced 
that city banks might retain their reserve money as it was at the opening 
of the season. To this contention it must be replied, first, that the West- 
ern banks which drew out money from the East were in the same position 
as the Eastern institutions in that they needed cash to replenish their re- 
serves, and needed, therefore, not bank notes, but government coin or legal 
tenders. 

As for a harvest money, it must also be observed that payments of this 
sort call for largesupplies of what is known as small money —- bills of one and 
two dollars each — whereas, the minimum amount for which a bank note 
under the law may now be issued is five dollars. In short, viewing the 
agitation over remedies for the recent money stringency, one is led back 
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directly to the first conclusion, namely, that the situation at December’s 
end clearly resulted from a reckless use of credit by large speculators on 
the Stock Exchange who pursued their speculations at a time when bank 
resources were in high demand for legitimate purposes throughout the 
country. That these speculators played a dangerous game, and that the 
present year’s results will be largely governed by the question whether 
they attempt the experiment again or not, is now conceded universally by 
intelligent home and foreign judgment. 


The stock markets during the opening weeks of January fulfilled in 
nearly all respects the prediction of these operators. There was a burst of 
enthusiasm, prices went rapidly higher, and in the various commission- 
broker houses, through which the general public deals in the market, there 
were signs of large participation by such outside interests. Traditionally, 
the arrival of such outside buyers is the occasion for profit-taking by spec- 
ulators who had previously bought and advanced the market. Undoubt- 
edly it had been the expectation of the various cliques which had stood 
behind the November and December market that this public participation 
would expand to such magnitude as to make perfectly easy the disposal of 
all such speculative holdings at a continuous advance. It is now in order 
to inquire exactly how far this happened. 

The stock-market situation at the opening of 1906 was frequently com- 
pared with that at the opening of 1901. Superficially, there were numer- 
ous points of resemblance. The great prosperity of the country, and the 
reported eagerness of many European markets, notably London and Ber- 
lin, to take a hand in our stock-market speculations, provide the main 
parallel. Whether the general public would make the same use of its accu- 
mulative savings as it did five years ago was the question to be decided. 
That an amount of wealth quite as great as that of 1901 was falling into the 
hands of the American public no doubt whatever existed. But something 
more than mere existence of tangible resources is needed to provoke an 
excited speculation. To people who look back at the episode of 1901, it is 
perfectly obvious that successful “deals” in corporation finance, each one 
verifying a sensational rumor which had preceded it, and each being of 
such nature as apparently to enhance the value of the property, had much 
to do with the explosion of excitement which came to a head in April of 
that year. It will be recalled that, during those few months of 1901, the 
Steel Corporation merger was carried through; two or three coal-carrying 
railway properties were bought up by other companies at an extravagant 
advance in price; the Union Pacific Railway bought the $198,000,000 
Southern Pacific; Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy’s $100,000,000 stock was 
purchased through issue of bonds at a price of $200 per share, where it had 
stood at $125 only a month or two before. Finally, there was a general 
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stirring in the market in which nearly all railway stocks advanced, the 
report in each case being that similar operations were under way for the 
purchase of these properties also regardless of expense, and the facts 
being that a seemingly irresistible buying power was in the market. 

It is now well understood what was the true basis of that movement 
in 1901. These various properties were being bought not by individual 
capitalists for themselves, but by other corporations. The purchasing 
companies expected later to issue their own securities in an increased 
amount sufficient to pay the extravagant price for the properties acquired. 
While waiting to make such arrangements, the purchase money for the ex- 
travagant deals was provided by “underwriting syndicates,’ in which 
most of the requisite capital was procured from the life-insurance com- 
panies, the largest of these institutions being almost invariably inter- 
ested, directly or indirectly, in the undertakings. 

This is an old story; it is worth repeating now, chiefly because of the 
question raised at the opening of January, as to whether we should not wit- 
ness this season another such outburst as that of 1901. Keeping in mind 
the above description of 1901, the first point to occur to the reader will un- 
doubtedly be that the life-insurance companies were by no means likely to 
play in a “boom” this year the peculiar part which they played five years 
ago. Companies lately under rigid investigation, and with legislation 
pending, devised explicitly to forbid such practices as participation in 
Wall Street syndicates, are not very likely to take the chance of defying 
public opinion by engaging again in such a venture. There was, therefore, 
not the slightest reason to suppose that the life companies would lend any 
tangible assistance to this season’s movement. 

Just what effect the absence of access to these piles of capital would 
have on the prospect for company deals such as stirred up the speculative 
public’s imagination at this time in 1901, was, therefore, a question of in- 
terest. Before December was fairly ended, it might be said that Wall 
Street was listening with strained attention for news of the deals which 
were to start the “bull movement” on its genuine upward course. Of 
rumors there were plenty, and they had much effect upon the market. 
We saw last year, however, in reviewing the experience of April, 1905, that 
rumor and fulfilment are in Wall Street two very different things. Wehave 
also seen that in 1901 the main provocation to the speculative outburst 
was the fact that the rumors promptly and visibly materialized. The ex- 
perience of that year in this regard has been somewhat singular. 

Before the close of January, it was announced that the $52,000,000 
Street Railway system of New York and the $35,000,000 Subway system 
were to be amalgamated. The usual further announcement regarding the 
purpose of enlisting the aid of a “syndicate” to place the stocks on a higher 
selling basis accompanied this news. It was also apparent, from the terms 
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of the announcement, that in place of $117,000,000 in various kinds of 
securities outstanding on the old companies to be merged, new securities 
in the amount of $225,000,000 were to be put out. Not only was this sub- 
stantial increase made, but the $35,000,000 Interborough stock, which 
had just managed to pay eight per cent per annum, was to be turned into 
$70,000,000 worth of four and one-half per cent bonds— which was, of 
course, equivalent to an exchange fora security payingninepercent. This 
was precisely the sort of announcement which in 1901 drove the stock mar- 
ket into a frenzy of excitement. 

Its effect on the market of January, 1906, was different. Theannounce- 
ment was received with dislike and suspicion by the public; it was 
declared to be a stock-jobbing and stock-watering scheme. When, in re- 
sponse to the searching criticism directed at the merger provisions by the 
press, it was found that the street-railway shareholders were withholding 
their assent, it proved necessary for the promoters of the deal to induce 
respectable Wall Street banking houses to sign their names to circulars 
urging such shareholders to assent; using the rather singular argument 
that if the shareholders did not join the merger deal their property would 
be jeopardized and the seven per cent dividend guaranteed them under the 
older merger deal of 1902 could probably not be paid. Considering that 
the people appealing for assents from these shareholders, this year, were 
in the main exactly the people who asked their assent to the disastrous 
“deal” of 1902, a sufficiently singular situation was created. In the 
end the merger plan appeared to achieve a limited success. Its future 
fortunes need not just now concern us further. The special point to 
notice is that this deal, instead of exciting the buoyant hopes of 1901, 
caused suspicion, dislike, and irritation to spread throughout the financial 
community. 

Next in order, following numerous rumors and predictions, came an 
apparent settlement of the so-called “copper war.’’ Ever since the entry 
of the Amalgamated Copper Company promoters into the Montana terri- 
tory, they had been fightingindependent copper properties mainly owned by 
F. A. Heinze. The contest had developed the use of the most disreputable 
methods. Through the very peculiar performances both of courts and legis- 
latures in the afflicted district, trade and industry in the Montana copper 
country had been totally disorganized, many productive mines being actu- 
ally shut off from production through the issuing of injunctions growing out 
of the copper war and the whole business of the towns becoming precarious, 
Largely because of urgent efforts of legitimate Montana interests, this 
struggle was at the close of January settled by compromise, the only tan- 
gible announcement being that the law suits would forthwith be discon- 
tinued and that eventually all the companies were likely to be united under 
a single head. 
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Here, then, was obviously another bit of news suited to influence spec- 
ulative feelings like the announcement of 1901. While the rumor of such 
a copper settlement was afloat but unconfirmed, stocks of the properties 
concerned advanced with excessive violence. When the announcement 
came, there was a prompt relapse upon the Stock Exchange. Some part 
of Wall Street’s mercurial contingent declared that the “copper deal” 
was not as far-reaching as had been promised and expected; another, and 
the larger part, objected that if the scheme of a new copper “ holding com- 
pany ” were to be carried out, another flood of securities must be expected 
on the market. Let it be observed that in both lines of reasoning, the mar- 
ket’s argument was entirely different from that of five years ago. These 
two instances fairly typify the community’s general attitude. When it is 
added that, except for these two episodes, and for an increase in the divi- 
dend rate of several important companies, none of last season’s excited 
Stock Exchange predictions materialized, it will be seen at once that a 
different situation has arisen from that to which we have been seeking a 
parallel. 

Nevertheless, as we have seen, the markets started off with excited 
buoyancy in January. Before the month was over, there were such ad- 
vances from the earlier prices of the month as thirteen points in Amalga- 
mated Copper; sixty-eightin Anaconda Copper stock; thirteen in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway; twelvein Union Pacific; and eight to ten 
in numerous other railway and industrial securities. While thismovement 
was in progress, the money market seemed to remain unruffled. It was 
true, however, that, even in the third week of January, call and time money 
both held at a figure not paralleled in this season since 1893. During the 
third week of February, when an activeStock Exchange market happened 
to be coincident with the raising of funds for a large new issue of securities, 
call money suddenly rose to eight per cent. 

This was a figure paralleled at that time of year on only three occasions 
during the past generation —in 1896, when the offertoa publicsubscription 
of $100,000,000 United States bonds at inviting prices drew advance bids 
of $568,000,000; in 1893, when a twelve per cent rate marked the begin- 
ning of that year’s financial panic, and, in 1890, when, as can now be seen, 
ten per cent money in February was a sign that the load of securities rest- 
ing on home and foreign markets really involved something like financial 
exhaustion. At the same time as the rise in money last February, each 
successive bank statement showed a position weaker than any reached 
in the opening months of a year since 1890. It is true that during 
all this period surplus reserves were not impaired, and that, as we have 
seen, the excess over the legal ratio of reserves rose during January to 
$16,000,000. 

This in itself looked well, but these figures must necessarily be judged 
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by comparison with the same date in other years. That test applied, it 
will be found that, even in the week referred to, the $16,000,000 surplus 
reserve was not only much the smallest recorded at that date in sixteen 
years, but compared with a surplus of $27,000,000 and $34,000,000, respec- 
tively, even in such active Stock Exchange years as 1901 and 1899. The 
inference was obvious that as the normal demands on capital and with- 
drawal of currency during the spring time came about, there was less of 
the reserve left to draw upon than in any recent year. Of this situa- 
tion, the high rate on Wall Street’s money market was the truthful 
barometer. 

During last year’s expansion of values on the Stock Exchange, the 
point was frequently made that a movement of the sort was justified by 
the fact that no very large issues of new securities, such as occurred in 
1901, had been brought forth to absorb the reserves of floating capital. 
This reasoning was not altogether accurate, because a substantial volume 
of securities had been quietly placed even during 1905. To what extent 
this movement had progressed, may be judged from the following table 
showing the new issues listed on the Stock Exchange during the five past 
years, but not including stocks or bonds put out merely to replace other 
retired issues: 

First Six Mos. Whole Year. 
kcvdnndenesa nv ecatnchtcipa eekaeisaneens $409,594,000 $694,202,000 
223,480,000 550,445,000 
201,835,000 364,459,000 
285,354,000 448,585,000 
458,508,000 649,708,000 
272,440,000 444 228 000 

While these figures of 1905 are large, it will be observed that the greater 
part of the new securities came out during the first half of the year. Yet 
it was well understood, in the middle of 1905, that nearly all railway cor- 
porations had matured plans of such magnitude as to involve large issues of 
new stocks and bonds. These issues were not madein the autumn of 1905; 
the reason being, as now alleged by the railway officers themselves, that 
banking interests had advised them to wait until January. Obedient to 
this intimation, the railways kept their securities in general off from the 
autumn market. But, as we have seen already, the capital which, in the 
normal order of events, should have been devoted to these legitimate 
railway purposes, was utilized to the last drop for the huge winter stock 
speculation. This fact adds to the absolute discredit into which that 
movement has appropriately fallen; but the point to notice now is that 
the January date had come, that the railways were now prepared to ask 
the markets for the capital required, and that the markets were obviously 
in no shape to accede to the request. During January such announce- 
ments were made with caution and deliberation; during February they 
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followed one another with such startling rapidity that the total announce- 
ment of such issues for the first two months footed up to the remarkable 
figure of $350,000,000. . 

This, it will be observed, fell not far short of the record for the full six 
months at the opening of 1905. It was plain that if all these securities 
were to seek an immediate sale, there would be some considerable strain 
on domestic capital. The extent to which the reserves of capital were be- 
ing held back against such possible demands was made evident on Febru- 
ary 15, when New York City applied to the market for a $20,000,000 
loan. Even last November, it had grown evident that the supply of cap- 
ital for such conservative investments was diminishing, and as a conse- 
quence it was found barely possible to float a three and a half per cent city 
loan at par. While the law requires the city to obtain at least par for the 
issue of its bonds, it allows the fixing of an interest rate as high as four per 
cent, but no higher. Accordingly, in last February’s loan announcement, 
the four per cent rate was fixed by the city’s finance authorities for the 
first time in many years. As a result, the bonds brought an average price 
of 108, which meant an investment yield of three and three-fourths per 
cent. This was by far the most disadvantageous price to the city at which 
a New York City bond has been sold in recent years. At the close of 1900, 
New York bonds were placed at a price netting investors less than three 
per cent; in the middle of the speculative excitement at the beginning of 
1901, its three and one-half per cent bonds were placed at 1104, which 
meant an interest return of only 3.08 per cent. 

No doubt this rapid lowering of the prices during the present year was 
partly a result of the “municipal-ownership” campaign, with the knowl- 
edge of the enormous drafts on municipal credit which such a movement, 
if successful, might involve. The lower price was also a consequence of 
the very large recent issue of bonds by New York City, which in a sense 
glutted the more or less restricted market for its securities. But New 
York City was not alone among municipalities in this decline of prices for 
its bonds, and the reason clearly lay in the increasingly large demands on 
capital from others quarters. 

This February outcome of a high-grade loan was, therefore, in some 
respects typical of the general market. It had an unquestionably bad effect 
on sentiment and, as a matter of fact, it was followed promptly by a down- 
ward movement on the Stock Exchange. This decline proceeded slowly 
at first and then with rapidly accelerated speed, until by the opening of 
March such losses from the high price prevalent in the early days of Febru- 
ary had been made as fifteen and twenty points. In fact, before the first 
week of March had reached its end it was growing evident that in the ma- 
jority of stocks all advances made in the great speculation of last winter 
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had been cancelled. Let it be remembered, also, that these declines had 
in almost every instance happened during the last two weeks of Febru- 
ary. The extent of this upward and downward swing may be judged 
from the following table showing the prices of typical stocks at the close 
of August, 1905, the highest subsequently attained — mostly last January — 
and those at the opening of March: 











High Prices 
January, | Opening 
1906. March. 





Amalgamated Copper 34 | 118% | 100 
American Smelting 26 174 150} 
Anaconda Mining : 300 2454 
Baltimore and Ohio 2 | 117 108} 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit ' j 944 78§ 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul . 79% | 193 1754 
Chicago and Northwestern . , | 240 223 
Federal Mining and Smelting . G 199 175 
Great Northern .. f 348 3094 
New York Central | 156} 144} 
Northern Pacific : | 232% 2074 
Pennsylvania . 1474 1363 
Reading | 164 1263 
Union Pacific ee vernee 1604 149% 
United States Steel preferred 113} 104} 





It will be noticed that many important stocks, especially among the 
railways, sold in March actually below the price of last summer, before 
the autumn’s great advance began. 

The Stock Exchange liquidation probably served to avert a severely 
stringent money market in the early days of spring. Nevertheless, al- 
though the forced liquidation of speculative holdings must have released 
large amounts in call loans and loans on time, the Wall Street money rate 
remained extremely close, call money touching seven per cent at the close 
of February, and the sixty-day rate rising to six per cent at the opening of 
March — arate unparalleled for thisseason of the year save in 1903 and 1893. 
It was obvious that these high bids fer money accommodation had much 
to do with the large demands on investment capital to which I have re- 
ferred already. But it was also evident from the industrial news from the 
country’s interior centres that the continued prosperity of the United 
States and the active business at internal markets were of themselves 
absorbing a great share of the country’s capital. 

On January 29, the Comptroller of the Currency called for returns of 
the 5,900 national banks of the United States. Compiled, these figures 
showed an increase in loans of $343,000,000 from the preceding January, 
and in individual deposits of $476,000,000; whereas, the cash reserve held 


against these expanded liabilities had actually decreased fully $1,000,000. 
33 
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The extent to which this credit expansion had progressed may be seen from 


the subjoined table giving the statements as nearly as possible of the date 
corresponding to the January returns this year: 





Loans. 


Cash. 





Individual Deposits. 
































$4,071,041,164 $668,303,289 $4,088,420, 136 
Se 3,728, 166,086 669,971,553 3,612,499,598 
a oct 3,469,195,044 | 614,626,152 3,300,619,898 
eo cx. 3,350,897,744 570,598,719 3,159,534,591 
” Dipaeiate 3.128.627.0094 | 561,764,854 2'982'489.201 
1901 ....... 2.814,388,346 | 552,342,476 2,753,969,722 
er 2,481,579,945 476,544,317 2,481,847,036 
i cas 2:299.041.947 | 50S.086,560 2,232,193,157 
I css 2'138.078.280 440,893,111 1,982,660,933 
epee 1,886,282,264 | 420,281,715 1,669,219,961 
as 1,951,344,781 337,361,833 1,648,092,869 
1895 ..... 1,951,846,832 | 374,644,695 1,667,843,286 
ee 1,858,763,803 414,135,407 1,586,800,444 








With the continued tightening of the money market, notwithstanding 
Stock Exchange liquidation, and with interior banks drawing freely on 
New York for purposes of their own, the Eastern markets began to look 
to other quarters for relief. The high rate bid, especially for two months’ 
loans, at the opening of March was in effect an effort to touch the reserves 
of Europe on capital. Just as in 1903, when our six per cent bid brought 
$40,000,000 or $50,000,000 German capital to the temporary relief of the 
New York money market, so during February and March, this year, the 
high rateoffered from New York resulted in an extremely heavy transfer 
of capital from both London and Paris. So great were these remittances 
that the announcement of the Treasury on March 2, that $10,000,000 
government money would be deposited with the market, passed almost 
unnoticed. 

It was recognized that the Secretary in this move was merely placing 
back on the open market money which had been automatically withdrawn 
from it by the Treasury’s operations during February. In other words, 
the Treasury, which at length during February reached a point where a 
surplus revenue had been earned for the fiscal year to date, was now draw- 
ing freely on the market, as it had not done in November or December, and 
the Secretary was accordingly taking steps to prevent depletion of the out- 
side currency supplies. This was not looked upon as relief of the first im- 
portance; at the opening of March the financial community was looking 
with most expectancy to Europe. 

I have said that large sums of capital had by that time been remitted 
by Europe tothe New York market. In view of thesituation of the American 
money market, it was a matter of great interest how far this foreign relief was 
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likely tobecontinued. That question in its turn depended naturally on the 
state of the European banks and the European markets. Now, the great 
banks of Europe, like the associated banks of New York City, had im- 
proved their position since the end of 1905. Return of money from the 
provinces had in these markets, as in ours, replenished bank reserves, and 
money rates at such points as London and Berlin had accordingly de- 
clined. Responding to these influences, the Imperial Bank of Germany 
had on January 18 reduced its official discount rate from six to five per 
cent, and the Bank of England, whose ratio of reserve to liabilities had 
fallen on December 20 to the very low figure of thirty-six and one-fourth per 
cent and on January 3 to twenty-nine and seven-eighths, had by the close 
of January risen to the respectable percentage of forty-two and a half. 

Nevertheless, when the same tests as have been applied to our bank 
showing were applied to these foreign bank returns, it was seen at once 
that the showing was by no means as strong as might have been desired. 
On the Ist of March, for instance, while the Bank of England showed 
forty-three and one-eighth per cent as its proportion of reserves to liabili- 
ties, it was necessary to go back to 1892 in order to find a year when the 
ratio at that date was not higher. So of the German Bank, as to which 
late in February its president stated that the outlay in discounts and ad- 
vances was $42,000,000 larger than at the same date a year before, while 
metallic reserves were $27,000,000 smaller. 

The state of affairs at the Bank of Russia threw peculiar interest on 
this situation. At theclose of 1905, fear that the RussianGovernment was 
disintegrating had produced an acute panic at the Russian money centres. 
During the days of uprising by the people, when the Government seemed 
powerless and the entire Russian community in a state of anarchy, the 
rush of well-to-do people to take refuge across the border became naturally 
very great. These people either sent ahead of them for deposit in Paris 
or Berlin money withdrawn by them from the Russian banks, or else, on 
arriving at the French and German cities, drew on St. Petersburg or Mos- 
cow for the same purposes. In either case the result was to create an ex- 
treme demand on Russia’s gold reserves for the benefit of outside markets. 
During December this movement resulted in such complete demoraliza- 
tion of exchange on Russia that the Imperial Russian Bank was forced to 
ship $25,000,000 gold from St. Petersburg to Berlin. This outflow con- 
tinued at a moderate rate, its most serious symptom being, however, that 
at the moment when home gold reserves were being depleted by this drain 
in the market for exchange, the bank’s foreign credit funds were also fall- 
ing through payments on its debt and the Government’s inability to raise 
further outside loans. At the same time outstanding notes of the Impe- 
rial Bank were reaching large proportions. The following table shows the 
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movement in thousands of roubles, the rouble roughly valued at fifty 
cents 


Home Gold | Notes 
Reserve. Abroad. Issued. ae 


Feb. 732,224 213,826 ,265,000 | 104,877 
Feb. 731,135 218,823 265,000 | 91,153 
Jan, ‘ 726,133 185,701 | 290,000 | 118,732 
Jan. : 717,091 193,039 | ,290,000 104,273 
Jan. 713,492 206,069 290,000 85,412 
Dec. 737,038 209,893 | 1,270,000 76,990 
Dec. A a ae 767,576 222,215 | 1,230,000 | 63,926 
Dec. 822,178 213,925 | 1,190,000 65,071 
Feb., i satan ok 892,920 129,170 950,000 55,327 


| 





On February 14, 1904, the week when war broke out, the bank held 
745,700,000 roubles gold at home, and 175,100,000 abroad; its note cir- 
culation, less amount of notes held by the bank, being only 509,600,000 
roubles. 

It will be observed from the above table that, although the results in 
December and January were distinctly alarming, an improvement of some 
magnitude began toward the close of January, that home gold reserves 
increased more than 18,000,000 roubles in three weeks, while note issues 
were reduced and gold balances on the foreign markets fairly held in hand. 
Apparently the reason for this better showing was that the Paris market, 
uneasy over what might ensue if default on the Russian coupon were to be 
necessitated, had advanced to the Russian Government $50,000,000, but 
with the stipulation that this fund should not be used save for payment 
of external coupons on the Russian debt. 

The comparative table of the Russian Bank’s reserve and note liabilities 
is of special interest because at its low point of January 14 the reserve for 
the first time since the adoption of currency reform in 1898 had fallen be- 
low the amount prescribed by law to be held against circulation. The law 
of 1897 provides explicitly that note circulation up to 600,000,000 roubles 
shall be secured by fifty per cent in gold, but that circulation in excess of 
the sum prescribed must be secured by gold, rouble for rouble. The De- 
cember 14 statement shows that home gold reserves alone already failed to 
provide legal security for outstanding notes. It was, however, answered 
that by its practice the Imperial Bank had the right to count, among its 
reserves against note circulation, the gold balances outstanding on other 
European markets. Had these been added on December 14 to the home re- 
serve, sufficient security to conform with the law of 1897 would have been in 
hand. On January 14, however, such had been in the interim the decline of 
cash reserves and the expansion of circulation that home and foreign hold- 
ings of the bank combined failed to make up the amount of reserve pre- 
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scribed bylaw. Aswill beseen from the above comparisons, this deficiency 
was presently repaired. How far it will yet be possible for Russian 
finances to maintain themselves on an even keel during a somewhat trying 
money market likely to be encountered later in the year remains, how- 
ever, an open question. 

It will be observed that the Russian Bank disturbances operated in two 
distinct directions upon the European markets. So long as doubt ex- 
isted over the payment of the Russian coupons great apprehension was 
expressed. At the same time, this very depletion of the Imperial Bank’s 
reserves resulted, as we have seen, in an outflow of gold from St. Peters- 
burg to Berlin and Paris. This gold came in very handily for the German 
market and was a factor of no small importance in strengthening the posi- 
tion of the German Bank. 

In other directions Europe’s financial situation, though disturbed by 
passing incidents, did not seem to be in any serious measure jeopardized. 
The dispute between France and Germany over the paramount influence 
in Morocco had the usual effect, in depressing security markets, which 
Europe, pending a diplomatic clash, invariably looks for. The sweeping 
victory of the Liberal Government in England had another curious effect 
on which politicians hardly could have reckoned. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the new Premier, came into. office pledged, among other 
things, for restriction of the use of Chinese labor in the Transvaal gold 
mines. This story of Chinese labor is by no means without interest and 
may have an important bearing on the later market. After the war it was 
found that native labor was not easy to procure in the gold mines on the 
old-time basis, the Kaffirs having been utterly demoralized by the high 
wages paid them for use around the camps. Theexpedient wasevolved of 
importing Chinese coolies under contract, a species of slavery which evoked 
from Sir William Harcourt and other humanitarian Englishmen a vigor- 
ous protest — ignored, however, by the ministry of the day. Permission 
to import Chinese labor, under such conditions, was granted to the mine 
owners; and atlast year’s close, nearly 50,000 coolies were thus at workin the 
Transvaal mines. On acceding to power, after Mr. Balfour’s resignation, 
the new Liberal Premier promptly announced, on December 21, in a pub- 
lie speech, that the Government had decided “to stop forthwith, as far as 
itis practicable to do it forthwith, the recruitment and embarkation of 
coolies in China and their importation into South Africa.” It was further 
explained that the Chinese already in the Transvaal had brought the sup- 
ply of labor at the mines to the maximum reached before the war, and that 
prohibition of further contracts with the Chinese purveyors of the coolies 
would affect only such labcrers as, in the undisturbed order of events, 
would have embarked for South Africa next October, 
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It should have been reasonably clear from this further information that 
no intention was entertained of reducing the Transvaal labor problem to the 
situation which it occupied during or shortly after the Transvaal War. 
It so happened, however, that the London markets took the Government’s 
move with the greatest seriousness. Whether the situation in the market 
for gold-mining shares was already made precarious by the excessive spec- 
ulation of last year, or whether the large proprietors had withdrawn from 
the speculative market with the view of affecting sentiment and opposing 
the Government’s proposition for the forbidding of Chinese labor, is an 
open question. The fact was that during the closing days of February 
the London market for Kaffirshares declined with excessive violence, throw- 
ing Stock Exchange operations generally in that market into great de- 
moralization. It will thus appear that the foreign situation of itself was 
by no means clear. On the whole it was evident that the strong position 
still maintained by the Paris market, and the restriction of Europe’s spec- 
ulation, tended to aid our markets in their endeavor to procure relief from 
Europe. In the main the loans thus placed for the account of New York 
bankers were for a two months’ period, which would have brought them to 
maturity in May. The question how far these foreign markets can be de- 
pended on for additional relief around that time, if needed, is another 
matter. 


On February 22 the long-expected report of the Armstrong Insurance 
Commitee was submitted to the New York State Legislature. Writing 
in Tue Forum three months ago on the insurance investigation, I 
summed up the situation as follows: 


There are, I think, several definite forms toward which all thinking citizens 
ought to bend their energies. The size of the insurance company should be limited 
by law. Its scope of investment should be prudently restricted. Its ownership 
of subsidiary companies should be wholly prohibited. Its issuance of deferred 
dividend or ‘“‘semi-tontine” policies should, if possible, be suppressed. Its officers 
and trustees should be forbidden by law to engage in any syndicate operation in 
which they have engaged their company. Fees of soliciting agents should be rig- 
idly limited. Finally, whether by law or by the public’s absolute demand, the 
“dummy director’’ should be excluded from every life-insurance board 


The recommendations of the Armstrong Committee deal in a very thor- 
ough manner with each of the points referred to in the above paragraph. 
Recognizing that the enormous size and stupendous growth of the three 
largest insurance companies is a danger in itself, the Armstrong Committee 
recommends that the new business to be written by any insurance com- 
pany hereafter shall be limited to $150,000,000 per annum. The distinct 
purpose of this recommendation is to hold the aggregate resources of the 
three greatest institutions where they stand to-day. The figure given was 
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arrived at on the basis of the total termination of policies by death, ma- 
turity, surrender, and other causes during 1904, when it amounted to 
$129,125,280 for the Mutual Life, $139,513,210 for the Equitable, and 
$162,326,114 for the New York Life. As regards other companies a per- 
centage limit — reasonably liberal, however — was placed on the writing 


of new business. As to this recommendation, it is clear that discussion 
will converge on the wisdom of stopping outright the acceptance of appli- 
cations for insurance after an arbitrary figure. That the plan proposed 
would serve the purpose of controlling undue growth, there can be no 
doubt. 

The scope of investment for insurance companies, the Armstrong Com- 
mittee advised, should be limited by absolute exclusion from the field of 
stocks and of bonds based solely on collateral of stocks. The committee 
argued that investment of insurance funds in stocks not only involves the 
company in a proprietary interest in other business, but “affords ready 
opportunities to conceal irregular transactions and to hide the malversa- 
tion of funds.”’ Such investments, the committee concluded, should be 
prohibited. This prohibition naturally would affect the third point raised 
above, namely, that ownership of subsidiary companies should be prohib- 
ited. The committee made a special point of the evils necessarily arising 
from control of other banking institutions by insurance companies. They 
believed this adding of an alien business to the natural purposes of insurance 
to be mischievous in itself. Their recommendation in this regard merely 
repeats the decided conclusions of the Frick Committee in the Equitable 
case and the recommendations of almost every insurance trustee commit- 
tee which has investigated the question during the last quarter century. 

As regards deferred dividend policies, the committee recommended that 
“no attempt should be made to disturb rights under existing contracts, 
but the issuing of so-called deferred dividend policies in the future should 
be forbidden.” The committee’s ground for this straightforward recom- 
mendation was, first, that estimates relied upon when such policies were 
issued have been invariably falsified by the event, but second, and more 
important, that the vast accumulations of money permitted by this form of 
insurance have made possible wasteful financial methods, and have ab- 
solved the companies from any check through an annual accounting. “It 
is the opinion of the committee,” the report continued, “that dividends 
should be distributed annually, being applied either in reduction of pre- 
miums, or to the purchase of additional insurance, or paid in cash at the 
option of the insured.’”’ In these conclusions pretty much all unprejudiced 
students of the question will agree. 

In the matter of syndicate participations, the committee recommended 
that “the Statutes should forbid all syndicate participations,” and that 
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“it should also be provided that no officer or director should be pecuniar- 
ily interested either as principal, co-principal, agent, or beneficiary in any 
purchase, sale, or loan made by the corporation except in case of a loan 
upon his policy.” This recommendation hardly needs discussion. As to 
agents’ commissions, the committee advised that all of them should 
be definitely agreed upon in advance, should bear a fixed percentage to the 
premium for each thousand dollars of insurance, and that renewal com- 
missions should be limited to four years and to a certain percentage, say 
ten per cent, of the first year’s commissions. 

Finally, in the “dummy-director” matter, the report made sweeping 
recommendations. It advised that the terms of all existing insurance direc- 
tors be made to expire November 15 next; thatall annual meetings be post- 
poned until that date; that existing lists of policy-holders be made acces- 
sible; that independent nominations be authorized by any group of 100 
policy-holders; that ballots containing names of all candidates be circu- 
lated by the company itself. It is clear that, under such a provision, op- 
portunity for changes, wherever necessary and advisable, will occur. 


What is to be said of the financial future left open by this extraor- 
dinary season? The two patent influences, acting in opposite directions, 
are the uninterrupted prosperity of the United States and the equally 
uninterrupted evidence that demands on capital run a close race with 
increase in supply. As the spring season opens, the temper of the people 
is altogether optimistic; that of the markets, perplexed and mistrustful. 
Financial markets in this country are for the time sustained by thirty or 
forty millions in loans obtained from Europe, whereby our own bank 
liabilities were reduced. 

It is assumed that, with the settlement of the Morocco quarrel, Euro- 
pean capital in still greater quantity will be at New York’s disposal. The 
question is, how long will this capital remain in New York’s hands? 
Abundant harvests, with a resultant heavy export trade, should help to 
liquidate the debit balance; yet it must also be remembered that great 
harvests will place an added burden on the autumn money market. The 
prospect is for another tight-money season — if not in the spring, at all 
events in the autumn. Whether such stringency will, as in 1903, apply 
a severe check to expansion of values in the markets, or whether, as was 
the case last winter, speculation will go its way regardless of it, is the 
problem of the coming season. There is reason to think that financial 
Europe will be, to a greater extent than in many years, the key to the 
situation, 

ALEXANDER D. Noyes. 
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Ar the beginning of the season our Metropolitan opera was strongly 
reminiscent of that good old game of our childhood, “ What are you going 
to give the old bachelor to keep house with?” We all remember that 
the answer to that query had to be undeviatingly the same. What were 
the principal operas performed at the Metropolitan? Caruso. Who 
sang the chief rdles? Caruso. Why was German opera given so late? 
Caruso. Well, after all, it is a great satisfaction to have a singer of Mr. 
Caruso’s fine ability among us as an exponent of the tenor rdéles of Italian 
operas; and both he and Mme. Sembrich have contributed to the artistic 
pleasure of thousands of opera-goers this winter. 

The repertory of the first week of the season was very promising; 
the operas performed being “La Gioconda,’’ “The Queen -of Sheba,” 
“Rigoletto,” “ Hansel und Gretel,” and “Tannhiauser.” This programme 
was surely in accordance with the cosmopolitan character of our great 
city. The first-named production, a full-fledged modern Italian opera, 
with its conspiracies, daggers, conflagration, and poison-cup, drew an 
enormous audience. The house was sold out long in advance, and the 
applicants for admission tickets began to congregate before five o’clock, 
nearly three hours in advance of the opening of the box office. By 
seven, the crowd stood four or five abreast in the lobby; and one line 
extended up Broadway to Fortieth Street, west to Seventh Avenue, and 
down Seventh Avenue nearly to Thirty-ninth Street. 

The “Queen of Sheba,” the second opera performed, treats of a 
Hebraic subject; “Rigoletto,” with its mellifluous melodies, is still the 
delight of the veteran who vividly recalls the good old days of the Grand 
Opera House and the Academy of Music; “Hiinsel und Gretel” is a 
thoroughly German subject; and ‘‘Tannhiuser,”’ finally, may almost 
be called an American opera, so popular is it, even with our native ele- 
ment. But then, alas! there came a period when we were carried back 
to the golden age of Louis Philippe and Andrew Jackson, there to abide. 
“La Sonnambula” and “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and other operas of the 
same description, now dominated the stage, and continued to dominate 
it pretty well to the close of the season. The revival of old operas is, 
in itself, commendable; but, unfortunately, the choice, whatever may have 
been the guiding motive, was not a happy one, 
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A better trio than that consisting of Messrs. Caruso, Scotti, and Plan- 
con it is difficult to imagine. Yet, while the male contingent of the 
Metropolitan was, in the main, excellent, particularly as regards Italian 
opera, the female members of the cast did not, as a rule, make a 
very good showing. ‘True, there were, from time to time, during the 
winter, changes of cast; and, among others, we heard Mme. Rap- 
pold, whose Sulamith was accepted with applause by public and critics 
alike. But in the case of Mme. Rappold, as of several others, the visits 
were so brief that we were almost tempted to ask, with the guest of the 
“Red Horse” at Sudbury: 


Would the vision there remain? 
Would the vision come again? 


Alas! the vision did not remain, but fled across the bridge to Brook- 
lyn; and long did the New Yorkers gaze in vain across the cruel Helles- 
pont which divides us from our better municipal half, waiting for the 
return of Mme. Rappold. 

The success of Mme. Rappold fully justifies the urgent plea made 
in Tue Forum immediately upon the appointment of Mr. Conried as 
manager of the Metropolitan, to the effect that American talent should 
at last find an opportunity to appear before the footlights. From the 
manner in which the press throughout the United States at that time 
indorsed this view, it was evident that public sentiment was in favor 
of encouraging “home industry” in this field. The Opera School, at 
that time likewise recommended in these pages as a valuable adjunct 
of an operatic institution in this city, has also been productive of much 
good. These and other innovations are deserving of commendation. 
The scenery has been greatly improved, and various accessories which 
serve to please the eye have been added with advantage. There is no 
desire whatever to pick flaws; but it cannot be overlooked that the 
chief fault at the Metropolitan this year has been the too frequent 
selection of works which are not representative of any school, past or 
present, worthy of survival. 

While American talent is being encouraged at the opera, foreign tal- 
ent, in the shape of distinguished orchestral leaders from abroad, is 
finding recognition in the concerts given by our prominent New York 
orchestras. These visits of foreign conductors, such as Mengelberg 
and Fiedler, might be productive of much good, if the orchestras over 
which they presided were always sufficiently prepared to respond to 
their leadership. Even Richard Strauss could not present his own 
compositions satisfactorily in this country, owing to the evident lack 
of preparation on the part of the organization whose duty it was to carry 
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out his musical intentions. The same experience was repeated this year 
in the case of a celebrated conductor from Frankfort-on-the-Main who 
had been selected to conduct one of the Philharmonic concerts. 

There is altogether too much of this sort of thing; and the worst 
of it is that not only the conductor, but even the composer of the piece 
performed, especially if it be a novelty to our public, is held account- 
able for blunders traceable to entirely different sources. In this 
connection it is pleasant again to refer to the good work done by the 
Russian Symphony Society this winter under the leadership of Mr. 
Altschuler, and temporarily of Mr. Safonoff. Perhaps the most praise- 
worthy feature of these concerts of Russian music is the frequent per- 
formance of compositions new to the American public — a feature which 
characterizes also the symphony concerts of Mr. Walter Damrosch, who 
has recently brought out many noteworthy musical numbers by Elgar, 
Massenet, and other European celebrities. Some of the novelties pro- 
duced in this way during the past winter deserve to become more popu- 
lar here. 

It is given to but few men to create new forms, or to give an entirely 
new construction to forms already created, as is the case with Richard 
Strauss. It is almost equally difficult to endow well-known musical 
forms with new life, as does Max Reger. The tendency with a large 
number of composers is to follow the paths of programme music, seeking 
an interesting poetic fabric as a basis of musical interpretation. Great 
and heroic themes, such as those chosen by Liszt in his “ Dante,” 
“Tasso,” “Hunnenschlacht,” etc., are less in evidence. The heroic 
epic is giving place more and more to what may perhaps be designated 
as the romance; and the process once observable in the field of poetry 
seems to repeat itself in that of programme music, which is branching 
out into a great variety of forms. 

Together with the growth of programme music in the stricter sense, 
we have an increasing number of those compositions, vocal and instru- 
mental, which partake of the narrative form and suggest a distinct 
story. One of these the writer should like to mention here, because it 
was brought out during the musical season just terminated and was 
enthusiastically received. It is the charming “Legend of the Sage- 
Bush,” set to music by Massenet and sung by Mr. Campanari at one 
of the Damrosch concerts. According to the programme, “ It tells of the 
flight of the Holy Family into Egypt during the slaughter of the Inno- 
cents, when, overcome by fatigue and anxiety for the child Jesus, the 
Virgin Mary appeals to the Rose to open its petals in order to make a 
bed for the child. The Rose proudly refuses, whereupon the humble 
Sage-Bush offers its shelter, and in its leaves the child slumbers and is 
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hidden from the view of Herod’s bloodstained soldiers.” Melodramas, 
such as Schilling’s musical setting of the “ Witches’ Song” by Ernst 
von Wildenbruch, find favor, and even scenes or musical numbers taken 
from operas are well received, provided a suitable programme is 
subjoined. 

A unique composition brought out by the Russian Symphony Society 
this winter goes to show how far the tendency toward descriptive music 
can be carried. This was the “Hebrew Rhapsody” by Zolotaryoff. 
We have about twenty Hungarian Rhapsodies, as well as a Spanish one, 
from the pen of Franz Liszt. We have an Italian and a Scotch Sym- 
phony by no less important a composer than Mendelssohn, and a Scan- 
dinavian Symphony by Cowen —all of them classics. The idea of adding 
to these a Hebrew Rhapsody is a clever one; but, unfortunately, the 
title is misleading. Naturally, the idea suggests itself that the com- 
poser would here draw upon a rich fund of noble Oriental melody. Then, 
too, there is the terse and graphic language of the Old Testament, with 
its inexhaustible fund of poetry. But the composer has here gone far 
beyond the ordinary limits to depict a subject which is purely dialect; 
and this dialect quality in its peculiarity the music unmistakably seeks 
to imitate, whatever other scenes or ideas the composer may have had 
in mind. The subject is unique, and, as the instrumentation indicates, 
is carried out with some degree of ingenuity; but the title of the work 
does not fit it at all. As we have had Italian, Scotch, Scandinavian, 
Irish, Welsh, and American symphonies, so we may with equal 
justice have a Hebrew rhapsody or symphony; for, as already stated, 
there is abundant musical and poetic material here. But the task 
should not be undertaken lightly, by one not specially qualified for 
the task. 

“Pianism,”’ that peculiar phase of our modern artistic culture, still 
finds more and more votaries. The troubadour of the Middle Ages was an 
“event”; and when he made his appearance before the castle, all flocked 
to hear hislay. In the palmy days of Franz Liszt, the pianist was greeted 
with an ovation equally flattering. But the multiplication of pianists 
has been going on with such alarming rapidity that there is no telling 
where it will end. And yet, despite this wonderful activity, the instru- 
ment of interpretation itself is still very far from perfection. When we 
gaze upon a grand piano of to-day and compare it with its predecessor of 
1850, or even of 1875, we cannot but admire the long list of improvements 
and additions which have been made to perfect its form, to increase its 
tone and sonority, and to facilitate its action. As regards strength and 
durability, also, the piano of to-day is truly a giant as compared with 
its earlier predecessors. Yet, in some of the most important particu- 
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lars, but little progress has been made, despite considerable experi- 
mentation. Now, wherein lies the deficiency? 

The sonatas of Beethoven are in many respects miniature sym- 
phonies orchestrally conceived. Under the hands of a Liszt, a Tausig, 
or a Rubinstein, even the mechanical imperfections of the instrument 
were in some respects overcome, so great was the genius of these men. 
Under the spell of Rubinstein’s playing, notes were absolutely forgotten; 
and even single tones—and that not always in rapid but also in slow 
movements, were so admirably blended into phrases that the sound of 
a single C sharp or B flat, for example, never even suggested itself. These 
men aimed at what the Germans would appropriately designate as 
gesammteffekte (general tonal effects). 

The writer will never forget the impression produced on him at the 
first Rubinstein concert which he attended. Beethoven’s G Major 
Concerto was to be played; and, after the fashion of young people, the 
writer took the pianoforte score along to the performance, in order to 
be better able to follow it. | Not only had he practised this score before, 
but he had even committed it to memory. Yet he might as well have 
tried to count the spokes of a wheel in motion as to follow the flight of 
Rubinstein’s genius as he interpreted this masterpiece. 

The artists mentioned succeeded in converting the piano into an orches- 
tra. Even the compositions of Chopin, though by no means entitled to 
the classification of orchestral, generally demand a tone almost vocal in 
its fulness, and a close connection between notes and chords akin to that 
produced by the voice or a violin. Now, this fulness and roundness of 
tone and the power of sustaining it in equal volume or diminishing it at 
pleasure — true essentials, as we have here seen, of all pianoforte com- 
positions worthy of the name — cannot be secured on instruments as at 
present constructed. By means of tremendous strength, marvellous tech- 
nique, and genius of the very highest order, the three before-mentioned 
pianists forced even the instrument of their day to do their bidding; and 
numerous were the devices to which they were compelled to resort to 
overcome in a measure its mechanical deficiencies. What a boon it would 
therefore be to our pianists—and their number is legion —if they were 
able at last to overcome the present pronounced asthmatic character of 
their instruments and to produce the effects intended by our great 
composers! 


It appears that an invention has now been successfully applied 
abroad whereby the sounding-board of the instrument is so constructed 
that, while securely fastened and fully supported, it is nevertheless to 
a far greater extent than at present in suspension; and it is claimed 
that, by this arrangement, the sound-waves are practically unbroken. 
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This radical transformation of the sounding-board, it is said, strikes at 
the very root of the evil, which hitherto has been frequently attributed 
to other causes. It is not within the province of this article to enter 
into the technical details underlying the construction of this device. 
Suffice it to say that the instrument has been publicly tested and that 
the results are pronounced most satisfactory. In connection with this, 
it may be interesting to state that a key-board for juvenile performers 
has also been successfully constructed, which will enable even the 
youngster of four or five to try his skill. As our youthful violinist starts 
out with an instrument suitable to his size, so our youthful pianist 
can now attack his little key-board and start on his upward path to fame. 
Fame, indeed! Even our poets have recently begun to glorify in verse 

the heroes of the key-board. We have poems by Paul Heyse and others 
glorifying the symphonies of Beethoven. Tributes in verse have been 
paid to many a distinguished singer and violinist. And now we have 
a poem from the pen of Richard Watson Gilder, inspired, it is said, by 
the playing of Mlle. Adéle aus der Ohe. Only the opening lines can 
here be quoted: 

At the dim end of day 

I heard the great musician play; 

Saw her white hands, now slow, now swiftly pass, 

Where gleamed the polished wood, as in a glass, 

The shadowy hands repeating every motion. 


This is the day of light opera — very light opera. In New York, 
during our recent season, there have been produced, to mention only a 
few, “The Mayor of Tokio,” “Véronique,’’ “Mlle. Modiste,” “Moon- 
shine,’”’ “The Gingerbread Man,” “The Earl and the Girl,” “ Babes 
in Toyland,’ and “The Babes and the Baron.” The “babes,” we 
see, are very much in evidence; and to them, it seems, even music must 
be subservient. We are leading the strenuous life, and during our 
moments of leisure seek recreation in what are called “light operas.” 
Any music will do, so long as it keeps “a-going.” There was a time 
when the musical features of an operetta were regarded as of some slight 
importance. It is no exaggeration to say that, to-day, the veriest trash 
may be pieced together with other remnants of musical “old clothes,” 
and, if only fitted here and there to something of a topical nature, will 
find acceptance. True, these plays are often designed to be of an ephem- 
eral character; they come and go. But the services which Euterpe is 
compelled to perform to-day are truly pitiful. 

Abroad, also, the humorous genre has been very pronounced, and 
about one-third of the seventy new or revived operas produced last year 
belonged to the class still known as “opéra comique.” One of these 
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was the “Flauto Solo” (Flute Solo) composed by our old friend D’Al- 
bert, who long ago reaped his laurels as a pianist and is now obtaining 
even greater celebrity as a composer, although his exceptional physical 
strength —so conspicuous a feature of his playing —still enables him to 
undertake pianistic tours in addition to his other work. 

Like Leoncavallo’s opera of last year, “Flauto Solo” treats of an 
episode identified with the history of the Hohenzollerns, though the dra- 
matic fabric itself is, of course, largely fictitious. Louise Muthlbach, 
whose novels were the perpetual delight of our grandmothers, took us right 
into the sacred precincts of the abode of kings and queens and made us 
feel “quite to hum.” Under the magic influence of her fluent pen, we 
came to be on terms of such easy familiarity with Napoleon and Jose- 
phine that we could afford to drop their titles and address them by the 
familiar appellation of “du.” In D’Albert’s opera the faithful and 
devoted Brandenburger is conducted into the home of royalty and 
invited to sit on the best sofa. The following is a somewhat meagre 
outline of the plot: 

The father of Frederick the Great was a military man and loved only 
the “regimentsmusik.” Therefore he discouraged the higher artistic 
aims of his youthful son Fritz, who loved the flute and preferred Italian 
music. In the opera, the King’s German kapellmeister, Pepusch by 
name, whose humble talent is only adapted to military music, composes 
a canon for six bassoons, imitating the grunting of pigs (have we not 
heard of a similar episode in the life of Louis XI, only that in the latter 
instance the little pigs were dressed up and danced before His Majesty ?). 
In this piece, Pepusch takes revenge on the young Frederick by includ- 
ing a part for the flute, the favorite instrument of that prince, which 
part is designed to imitate the squealing of a little suckling. Poor 
Fritz has to play the part, very much against his inclination, but does 
it so cleverly that his obdurate old father is completely won over. Lort- 
zing, in “Zar und Zimmermann,” has cleverly imitated the braying of 
a donkey; Strauss, in “Don Quixote,” has given voice to the bleating 
of sheep; and D’Albert has now gone a step farther in the domain of 
musical zoology. 

The popularity of Wagner seems to be increasing abroad, judging 
by the fact that 1,642 performances of his operas were given in Germany 
alone during the past year—a considerable increase over the previous 
season. Among the foreigners whose works obtained a hearing in Ger- 
many —now the centre of musical activity abroad —for the first time dur- 
ing the past season, the following nationalities were represented: France, 
Italy, Belgium, Roumania, Sweden, Bohemia, England, and the United 
States, the last-mentioned finding its representative in Louis Coerne. 
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Mr. Coerne, quite a number of whose sixty or seventy compositions 
have already been very favorably received (the symphonic poem “ Hia- 
watha” and the opera “The Girls of Marblehead” being prominent 
among these), has obtained a distinct success at Bremen, where his opera 
“Zenobia” was recently performed. Although only thirty-six years of 
age, the young American seems to have convinced the European critics 
that we can also produce operatic composers. True, Mr. Coerne was 
educated at the Munich Conservatory; but otherwise he is wholly iden- 
tified with the United States, having studied at Harvard prior to his 
visit abroad. He has held the position of organist in several American 
cities and is now professor of music at Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Arthur Friedheim, also, whom many of us remember as a very gifted 
pianist, and who at one time seemed disposed to make America his 
home, has also successfully brought out a new opera. It is entitled “ Die 
Tanzerin” and was performed at Cologne. 

A proposed subdivision of this paper into “ Music Abroad” and “ Music 
in America” becomes more and more difficult, owing to the fact that 
the principle of reciprocity is rapidly becoming established in the field of 
music, even though its application with regard to the tariff would at 
present appear to be a beautiful dream. While we are importing Euro- 
pean conductors from Germany, France, Russia, Holland, England, 
and elsewhere, the compositions of men like McDowell, Paine, Bartlett, 
Chadwick, Kelley, and others are gradually acquiring an increasing market 
in Europe. The career of American singers abroad has from time to time 
been followed in these pages; and it is gratifying to state that some of 
our native pianists and violinists are finding ever greater favor with 
European audiences. Recently, the European press reports concerning 
the violinist, Karl Klein, for example, the son of that well-known and 
genial musician, Bruno Oscar Klein, have aroused great hopes of a bril- 
liant future for this youthful master of the bow, who, though only nine- 
teen years of age, has inspired a eulogy in the London ‘‘ Times” such as 
that extremely conservative paper rarely gives expression to. It may be 
interesting to those who believe in the encouragement of our native 
talent to glance at the following extract: 


Although the name of musical executive genius is legion nowadays, when almost 
every practical musician possesses a command of technique undreamt of except by the 
very elect five-and-twenty years ago, it is not often that two such fine examples of 
contemporary ability as Herr Richard Buhlig and Mr. Karl Klein possess are heard on 
one and the same day. Both these musicians are, it is understood, of American na- 
tionality, and both gave concerts on Tuesday, the former at AZolian Hall in the after- 
noon, the latter in the Queen’s Hall in the evening. . . . Of Mr. Klein there can be no 
two opinions, to judge by his first performance. - He is young and exuberant, and his 
playing is full of the exuberance of youth, and as the works chosen for his first ap- 
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pearance here were Tchaikovsky’s concerto, Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” Bach’s 
so-called “ Air,” in Wilhelm)’s transcription, and Wieniawski’s Polonaise, there was no 
reason why this quality should not be paramount. Mr. Klein has a fine, broad, and 
round tone, a splendid technique, and a rare warmth of style, and all of these, com- 
bined with his splendid freedom and infectious high spirits, make him an extremely 
interesting violinist. In fact, his manliness, even in Bach’s “ Air,’’ which so often is 
made mawkish, and in the lovely “Canzonetta,’”’ from Tchaikovsky’s concerto, was 
superb, and Mr. Klein quite carried his large audience away with him, and made a 
genuinely successful first appearance here. 


The critic of the ‘‘ Violin Times” calls Mr. Klein “the greatest genius of 
the rising generation.” Let us hope that these reports will be verified 
upon Mr. Klein’s appearance in New York. 

While the Metropolitan Opera House has recently had an array of 
American singers comprising Mmes. Eames, Fremstad, Nordica, Homer, 
Rappold, Walker, Weed, and Jacobi, and Messrs. Bispham, Rand, 
Pollock, and Blass, American singers abroad are also reaping laurels, 
prominent among them being the baritone Mr. Charles W. Clark, whose 
excellent pronunciation of the German is, by the way, especially lauded 
in the press reports concerning him. It is somewhat unfortunate that, 
owing to the difficulties of the German language, even singers of consid- 
erable vocal ability should so frequently be guilty of serious lapses in 
this regard, or, by reason of insufficient familiarity with the language, 
fail to grasp the meaning of important lines. 

Signor Puccini has done us the honor to place our modern naval 
heroes and our distinguished consuls on the stage of grand opera, taking 
his cue from an American novel, partly Italianized by him into “Madama 
Butterfly.” Nearly everyone is familiar with John Long’s pleasing story, 
Madam Butterfly, the scene of which is laid in Japan. Therefore the 
repetition of the plot will not be necessary here. It is said that, in the 
opera, Eastern and Western elements are well contrasted musically; but 
it would be interesting to know what motif Signor Puccini has chosen for 
depicting the American consul in civilian garb. To be sure, our consuls 
have long been particular favorites on the light-opera stage. They are 
generally men of so gay and light-hearted a nature as there depicted 
that their selection appears peculiarly appropriate. It seems all they 
have to do is to have a good time and to make everybody else happy. 
But how did Puccini portray our national representative in a Prince 
Albert? Why will not Mr. Conried give us an opportunity of judging? 
The opera opened the season at Milan last year; it has been given in 
England; and, if the writer is not mistaken, it has even made its way to 
Buenos Ayres. “La Tosca” and “La Bohéme” have long been familiar 
to New York audiences. But that is all we have heard of the composer 


of the “ veritistic school” here. 
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But the great musical event in the operatic field last year was the 
production of Richard Strauss’s “Salome,” based upon the story by 
Oscar Wilde. It has been said that Wilde’s drama was inspired by 
the narrative of Flaubert. Subsequently, it is claimed, the Englishman 
visited the great art galleries of England, Belgium, France, Germany, 
and Italy, in order, if possible, to find in the great paintings portraying 
the subject some suggestion as to the proper historical setting and color- 
ing for his drama. If the writer is not mistaken, it was a painting by 
Moreau which finally determined the English playwright to give to his 
awful picture of Roman decadence its present form. 

As Bayreuth is the Mecca of the faithful Wagnerite, so Dresden last 
year was the focal centre to which thronged the admirers of Strauss from 
every part of the civilized world. Difficult indeed were the obstacles 
with which Strauss had to contend, both before and after he had found 
in the manager of the Royal Opera at Dresden a valuable coadjutor. 
First of all there was the prejudice against the play itself, which had to 
be overcome. Then there was the musical score, with the almost insu- 
perable tasks it assigned to the principal singers. It is said that the 
prima-donna, Frau Wittig, several times returned the part assigned to 
her —that of the daughter of Herodias — stating that it was impossible 
of performance. Nevertheless, she subsequently superbly went through 
the artistic ordeal imposed upon her in the climax of the work, where 
she has to sing steadily for a full quarter of an hour, and then dance 
uninterruptedly for nearly the same length of time. 

The instrumental forces requisite to perform this play were augmented 
to the extraordinary number of 104 musicians, including sixty strings, 
an organ, and the celeste, that instrument with which Tchaikovsky was 
so delighted when he first saw it at Paris shortly after its invention, and 
which has since been so skilfully employed by his compatriot Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and other modern composers. The realistic effects which 
Strauss has here produced are said to transcend anything else that he has 
yet written; and the bits of humor, which with him are unfailing, how- 
ever drastic, are said to have been wonderfully effective and convincing. 
In one passage, for example, he lets three men carry on an exciting con- 
versation, one talking in seven-eighth time and the other two simultane- 
ously in five-eighth and four-quarter, while the orchestra continues 
its original tempo. Yet the vast audience, as well as the discerning 
critics who heard the performance of this short play—its duration 
was only an hour and a half—could not but marvel at the extraor- 
dinary power and ingenuity displayed by the composer. Upon the 
conclusion of the opera, Strauss was recalled twenty-five times before 
the curtain. 
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The very possibility of bringing about a performance which is said 
to have been absolutely convincing is in itself a colossal achievement. 

To understand this “realism” of Strauss in its full scope one must 
first of all understand the great movements of our time, the under-cur- 
rents which, though all may be setting in the same direction, never- 
theless manifest themselves in different ways according to the individual. 
Were it possible to have really standard performances of Strauss’s 
tremendously difficult works, the writer is convinced that even the man 
of average musical or general culture would recognize that there is a 
personality involved here which does not arbitrarily select its material 
nor aim at specific effects. In all of Strauss’s work we notice a steady 
progression enforced by inward necessity, and in each of them there is 
a perfectly logical and codrdinate sequence of ideas: That they are so 
frequently rendered in a fragmentary and incomprehensible manner is 
not the fault of the composer. 

Yet this is not the place to enter upon a discussion in detail of the 
work of the foremost musician of the age. It may be well to point out, 
however, that the most just critical estimates of the German composer 
have recently proceeded from English critics. Paul Colberg, for example, 
well says that ‘“Strauss’s music will not stand an analysis by picking it 
to atoms,” while J. W. G. Hatham, in an excellent article entitled “The 


Abolition of Key,” refers to a prominent characteristie of Strauss’s work, 
in the following pertinent passage: 


Without abolishing tonality, it may be possible to expand its limits. It is possi- 
ble to strain the bounds of key-relationship to such a point that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to point to a certain passage as being in this or that key — and yet how far from 
outraging our sense of the beautiful! We are enchanted with the results. It was 
the fashion when Wagner first came to the front to accuse him of not writing melody, 
and it is probable that in the days when Bach was not understood the same defect was 
attributed to him. The people say that Strauss cannot write melody. But he is 
far too clever a man not to understand the value of rhythm, climax, or melody. His 
climaxes are terrific, his knowledge of all the subtleties of rhythm is endless, and his 
melodies are full of beauty and charm, though less obvious than in the case of the 
older writers. 


If Strauss’s “Salome” carries us back 2,000 years, to the period 
of Roman decadence, Chenier’s “Siberia,” which was performed at 
Paris and received there with tremendous enthusiasm, presents one of 
the saddest and most tragic phases of contemporaneous history. Thus 
we see how wide is the scope afforded to the operatic composer, and how 
varied are the tendencies of opera to-day, at least as regards the selection 
of subjects. Grand operas dealing with contemporary events are rare. 
In the case of “Siberia,” it is said that it was not the music so much as 
the tout-ensemble which produced so profound an impression at Paris. 
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One of the principal episodes represents the passage of a group of exiles 
through the Siberian snows. At first the audience faintly hears a song 
of the boatmen of the Volga in the far distance. The captives, on hear- 
ing the well-known melody, take up the strains in chorus. But fainter 
and fainter becomes their song, until at last they disappear upon the wide 
steppe. The effect is said to have been intensely affecting and dramatic. 

The small nations of Europe are as proud and jealous of their politi- 
‘al independence and historic traditions, and probably even more so, 
than those of greater extent. Especially is this true of Holland and 
Belgium. In the latter country, a Flemish opera, “De Vlassgaard,” by 
Joseph Van der Meulen, was performed more than a dozen times at Ghent, 
and subsequently at Brussels. It can readily be imagined with what 
enthusiasm a really meritorious work such as this, when sung in the 
language of the country, is greeted in Belgium, a country so small in area, 
yet blessed with the largest population per square mile in Europe, and 
an intensely patriotic population at that. Moreover, there is no country 
on the Continent where music is more zealously cultivated, every village 
having its little band, its singing society, and its musical fétes. And 
why should it not be so in the land of Orlando di Lasso? Is not the very 
origin of modern music traced in a great measure to the men of Flanders? 
What country has had so many political vicissitudes? Yet is it not 
marvellous that, though France and Spain, England and Austria, Hol- 
land and Germany, have to some extent left their impress here, the 
fundamental characteristics of the people, despite occupations and 
sieges, and foreign domination and tyranny, should have remained so 
strongly rooted? Let us therefore weleome those endeavors which seek 
to perpetuate as long as possible the noble national traditions of 
Flanders. : 

As regards quantity, the output in the field of song has this year prob- 
ably surpassed all previous records; and it is especially the lied (song) 
with orchestral accompaniment, the prominent exponents of which are 
Strauss, D’Albert, Mahler, and others, which is acquiring greater popu- 
larity. Songs of a religious nature, however, are to-day at a very low 
ebb in Germany, the land in which Protestant church music first acquired 
its true glory under the influence of Johann Sebastian Bach. And what 
a host of others, known to-day the world over, followed in his train! 
Well may we say “Tempora mutantur.” Italians and Englishmen to- 
day seem to dominate this field, and in Germany as elsewhere are heard 
the compositions of Bossi, Elgar, and Wolf-Ferrari. 

In the field of instrumental music the “Sinfonietta” of Max Reger, 
that most gifted and versatile of all the younger instrumental and lyr- 
ical composers abroad, has been the novelty of the winter. It would 
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easily be possible here to write an entire essay on this prolific composer, 
who, though only thirty-three years of age, has already written about 
200 songs and a great variety of other compositions, those for the organ 
having already earned for him the title of “Classiker der Orgelphanta- 
sie” (The Classic of the Organ Fantasy). The piano accompaniment 
to several of his songs is probably the most complicated ever attempted. 
Reger is a man of imposing presence, more than six feet tall, and, like 
Strauss, is said to be gifted with a great fund of humor, of which he 
occasionally gives his hearers the benefit. In one of his compositions, 
for example, he has introduced the themes “S-c-h-a-f” (Sheep) and 
“ A-f-f-e” (Monkey), by which terms some unkind persons have said he 
meant to designate his critics. 


Rousseau was a great philosopher; that he was also a musician who 
compiled one of our famous musical dictionaries and a composer who 
wrote the delightful opéra comique “ Le Devin du Village” is not so well 
known, perhaps. It is likely that the musical element within him had 
a more powerful influence on his development than many suppose. 
Beethoven was a musician; that he was also a philosopher, a thinker of 
the highest order, is the profound conviction of the present writer. The 
late Friedrich Nietzsche, the eminent philosopher, was powerfully influ- 
enced by music, to the extent that he once composed an orchestral work 
which he sent to Hans von Billow, with whom he was on terms of close 
friendship. From the letters between Nietzsche and Biilow, which were 
included in thethird volume of Nietzsche’s correspondence, recently pub- 
lished, it would appear that Biilow did not like Nietzsche’s composi- 
tion very much. This is evident from the following characteristic and 
somewhat amusing extract from one of these letters, which is here in 
part translated: 


EsTEEMED Proressor: Your kind communication and enclosure have put me in 
an embarrassment such as I have never experienced before. I ask myself, Shall I re- 
main silent, utter a civilized commonplace, or come out with the true colors? [Here 
follows the expression of Biilow’s high appreciation of Nietzsche as a scientific inves- 
tigator. In other words, Biilow slightly sugar-coats the pill which he is about to ad- 
minister in order to effect a cure.] As a musician I am accustomed, like Hanse- 
mann, who declared that ‘‘in money-matters pleasantry ceases,” to follow the 
principle that “in materia musica politeness ceases.’’ But to the point: Your ‘ Man- 
fred Meditation” is the extreme of fantastic extravagance, the most unrefreshing and 
anti-musical production that my eyes have long encountered in the form of notation 
on paper. Often I was compelled to ask myself, “Is the whole thing a jest? Did he 
perhaps intend to pen a parody on the so-called Music of the Future?’’ [Here fol- 
lows another sweetener, whereupon Biilow resumes:] Once more — do not take it 
unkindly! — You have yourself designated your music as horrible. It is so in fact 
— more horrible than you believe; yet not injurious as regards its influence on the 
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public, but worse than that — injurious to yourself, who cannot better kill such lei- 
sure as you have at your disposal than to violate Euterpe. 


The old Germans were accustomed to giving and taking hard knocks; 
and the modern representatives of a certain tendency do not hesitate to 
use the bludgeon and the battle-axe in literature. Well, Nietzsche did 
not spare, and why should Biilow? And, after all, it has been said that 
the first condition of true friendship is absolute frankness—a statement 
exemplified here with a vengeance. 

“Davon isst undtrinkt man” (That is meat and drink to one), once 
said a friend to the writer in characterizing a certain literary production. 
The same may be said of Mr. Henry T. Finck’s “ Edvard Grieg,” in the 
series entitled “ Living Masters of Music.”* The book is charmingly writ- 
ten, is entertaining from cover to cover, and is sure to become popular 
with all music-lovers. Mr. Finck has the gift of the true biographer, of 
nowhere obtruding his own personality. It is Grieg who is constantly 
before us, now as a student, and again at the conductor’s desk, or in 
the quiet of his home; and the facts that Mr. Finck presents in con- 
nection with the career of Grieg — facts presented by means of letters, 
conversations, authentic anecdotes, etc., — not only afford a vivid pict- 
ure of the composer himself from a variety of viewpoints, but also 
bring us in contact with many eminent contemporaries of the distin- 
guished Norwegian, such as Bjérnson, Ole Bull, Ibsen, and Liszt. Mr. 
Finck says in his preface: “ Before I reached the middle of my manu- 
script, | had to implore the publisher to allow me 10,000 words more 
than the 20,000 first asked for, being loath to leave the good things I 
had found to my successors.” It is with regret that the present writer 
feels constrained to confine himself to the mention of only one of these 
“good things.” 

One of the illustrations to Mr. Finck’s little volume is a group-picture 
representing Mr. and Mrs. Grieg and Mr. and Mrs. Bjérnson. Grieg 
and Bjérnson have always been very close friends. On a certain occa- 
sion Grieg played his newly-composed “ Vaterlandslied” (Patriotic 
Song) for Bjornson, who was delighted with it, stating that it strongly 
suggested to him theaccents of speech (Wortklang). The next day Bjérn- 
son came to Grieg and said: “It is to be a song for all young Norwe- 
gians. But at the beginning there is something that has so far baffled 
me. ...I1 feel that the melody demands verse. Yet it eludes me. 
But it will come!” Then the two friends parted. The writer presents 
the sequel in the words of Grieg: 


The next morning, while I was sitting in my garret room in Upper Wall Street 


* New York: John Lane Co. 
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giving a lesson to a young lady, someone in the street pulled the bell-cord as if he 
were trying to tear out the whole thing. Then there was a clattering as if a wild 
horde were breaking in, and a voice shouting “ Forward! Forward! Hurrah! I have 
it! Forward!’’ My pupil trembled like an aspen leaf. My wife, in the adjoining 
room, was almost frightened out of her wits. But when, a moment later, the door 
was opened and Bjérnson stood there, joyous and beaming like a sun, there was 
great glee. And then we listened to the beautiful poem just completed: 


“‘Fremad! Fiidres héie hiirtag var. 
Fremad! Nordmiind, ogsaa vi det tar!’’ 


Letters are always interesting, especially when they reflect a man’s 
true personality. In the “ Life and Letters of Peter lich Tchaikovsky,” 
by Modest Tchaikovsky, edited from the Russian by Rosa Newmarch,’ 
we have a perfect embarrassment of riches in this regard. Especially 
noteworthy is the correspondence of the distinguished Russian composer 
during his American tour in 1891. Upon the whole, the reader gains the 
impression that Tchaikovsky’s life must have been a pretty sad one and 
that it was pervaded throughout by that strong tinge of melancholy which 
is said to be characteristic of the Muscovite, and which must have been 
especially so in the case of the subject of this biography. Tchaikovsky’s 
sensitiveness is almost morbid. Severe, too, almost harsh, are his criti- 
cisms of some of the distinguished composers of his day— Rubinstein 
among others. Yet it cannot but be interesting, especially to the musi- 
cian, to follow the career of a man whose popularity in several countries 
of Europe, as well as in the United States, is constantly increasing, and 
whose splendid artistic endowment is universally conceded. 

JOSEPH SoHN. 


1 John Lane Co.: New York. 
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EpvucaTIONAL research is a scientific procedure. In the hands of dil- 
ettanti it is apt to become an instrument of mischief. The analysis of 
educational results is the business of technically trained persons. Neither 
appointment by mayor, comptroller, or school board, nor election by 
popular vote, can supply the wisdom required for the task. Apparently 
excellent work may be utterly contemned in the eyes of experts. On the 
other hand, results over which the amateur investigator pours out the 
vessels of wrath may in reality be entitled to commendation. Further- 
more, tests, in order to establish anything, must be of a comparative 
nature. Absolutism, in whatever form it may appear, is at best only 
a subject for discussion. The reasonableness of a test must be proved 
before its results can be accepted as authoritative. It is well to bear 
these cautions in mind when reading the findings of educational inves- 
tigating commissions. 

Research is likely to become for a time the ruling fad in the school 
world. With a zeal and enthusiasm characteristic of converts to a new 
idea of great magnitude, friends and foes of schools and school systems 
have undertaken investigations of various kinds. Most of these inquir- 
ies bear unmistakable evidences of a desire to prove a point. Not 
revelations, but confirmations, seem to be wanted. The futility of 
this sort of affirmatory scrutation ought to be manifest without 
further argument. Experience shows, however, that while the 
motives of inquisitors are openly questioned, their assertions, presented 
as results of an inquest, are commonly accepted as proofs, especially if 
they are sufficiently startling to appeal to the sensation-mongering news- 
papers. 

Criticism pre-supposes standards. Unfortunately for the schools, the 
number of standards by which educational results may be measured 
with some degree of finality is very limited. The work begun by Dr. 
Rice has not been developed extensively enough as yet to warrant the 
utterance of positive judgments as to the capabilities of schools. Busi- 
ness men may complain that the graduates of the elementary schools 
are not as quick and accurate at arithmetical calculations as they ought 
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to be. Standards of seemingly reasonable expectation and standards 
of possible attainment are not necessarily congruent. 

The present interest in examinations of the product of the schools 
should prove a strong incentive to the scientific development of rational 
educational standards. Here is a fallow field of immeasurable extent 
where expert laborers are sadly needed. University schools of pedagogy 
are really the places where work of this kind should be done. The 
expense involved in carrying on the investigations is necessarily large. 
Laboratory methods invariably consume more money than mere book 
studies, but the results are of all the greater benefit to the world. There 
ought not to be much difficulty in persuading some wealthy philanthro- 
pist that the endowment of a bureau or a university chair of educational 
research would prove a most satisfactory investment. As matters stand 
at present, no one can tell absolutely whether the millions expended 
annually for schools are yielding adequate returns, how much money is 
wasted in foolish experiments, what are the latent possibilities of public 
instruction. We have no really effective method of recording educa- 
tional achievement. Every teacher does the best he can, and takes the 
greater part of his experience into the grave with him. School journals 
and teachers’ meetings are not sufficient for the task of gathering, sys- 
tematizing, and spreading abroad the best results of educational thought 
and practice. A Carnegie who should grasp the great significance of this 
opportunity might render incalculable service to mankind by coming 
forward in support of the idea. 

The teachers, apparently, are ready to help on the construction of 
standards for testing the results of their work. Evety really significant 
investigation which is brought to their attention is at once utilized exten- 
sively as a basis for comparative self-examination. Thus, the Spring- 
field examination commented upon in the last number of Tae Forum 
has been repeated in schools over the whole country, with widely dif- 
fering results, to be sure, but nevertheless confirming fully the conclu- 
sions here offered. From the more than 200 tests which have fallen 
under my notice, the one by Principal Mills of a public school in 
Brooklyn comes probably nearest to being representative of the find- 
ings in the average best schools of the country. The test is described 
by Dr. William H. Maxwell in his official report to the New York City 
Board of Education, which was made public last month. Mr. Mills 
applied the questions to fifty-four girls and forty boys in the eighth 
year of the elementary school. The Springfield examination of 1846, 
it will be remembered, was participated in by fifty-six boys and 
twenty-nine girls of the high school. The returns in arithmetic were as 
follows: 
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Springfield, Brooklyn, 
1846. 1905. 


Per cent correct 29 .46 Pai 
Per cent having first example correct 50. 92. 
Per cent having second example correct : 58 .82 93.61 
Per cent having fourth example correct ... 12.94 72.34 
Per cent of boys having sixth example correct. . 8.2; 5.80 
Per cent of girls who failed in fourth example. ..... 100 25.92 
Per cent of girls who failed in sixth example 100 46.29 
Per cent of girls who solved interest example... ... 10.34 8.51 
ey | rr vin 19 2.69 


7 
> 


9) 
5 


The results of the spelling test were as follows: 


Springfield, Brooklyn, 
1846. 1905. 


Number of pupils 85 94 
Per cent of pupils who received 70 per cent or more .. 17.64 35.10 
Per cent who missed every word eee 2.35 

Per cent who spelled but one word site 10.58 

Per cent who missed 17 or more words 27.05 11.06 


Superintendent Maxwell adds these comments: 

The conclusions to be drawn from these results in a Brooklyn school are very 
positive. Spelling and arithmetic, instead of suffering in a course of study which 
trains a child to use all of his powers of expression, are actually far better than 
in fact, at least twiceas good as — they were under a curriculum with endless, brain- 
tiring, uninteresting drill — and nothing else— on the “three R’s.’’ Our schools 
are still far from having reached the ideal for. which all intelligent teachers are 
striving, but we may at least enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that not only are 
the “three R’s’’ not neglected, but that the extension of the course of study to 
embrace execution and expression is steadily improving those attainments that 
depend chiefly on judgment and memory. The acquisition of skill in any intel- 
lectual or bodily function develops a reserve of intellectual power to be drawn 
upon when occasion requires. 


Meanwhile, Cleveland, Ohio, has had an educational investigation 
of its own, the results of which have stirred up considerable feeling at 
home and abroad. Proceeding from the not uncommon assumption 
that any intelligent citizen is able to determine the quality of scholastic 
results, the school board last year appointed a commission composed 
almost wholly of laymen to report upon the efficiency of the city’s com- 
mon schools. A sub-committee, headed by President Thwing of the 
Western Reserve University, prepared a conservative and really excellent 
statement concerning the conditions and needs of the Cleveland high 
schools. But the report which caused the sensation was the one by 
the Committee on Elementary Schools. While apparently intended to 
be fair and free from prejudice, the desire to prove a point is not entirely 
concealed. The chief fault of the report is its amateurishness and the 
consequent rashness in drawing conclusions, 
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No one can charge the Cleveland Committee on Elementary Schools 
with not having been painstaking enough. The investigation must have 
caused Mr. Avery, the chairman, an immense amount of labor. Famil- 
iarity with the history of attempts to test the efficiency of schools and 
school curricula would have saved him and his committee much criti- 
cism. Only trained experts can successfully carry on an examination 
that will actually establish a case. How much weight would be attached 
to the findings of a committee composed of teachers regarding the effi- 
ciency of a garrison or a hospital? The Cleveland committee no doubt 
meant well, and some of its conclusions are quite sound. But its recom- 
mendations very naturally lack authority, except the fictitious impor- 
tance which official credentials may accord it in its own locality. The 
committee deplores the inadequacy of results in the so-called essentials, 
but praises the teachers. It goes on record with this statement: 

The great majority of the teachers in our common schools are intelligent and 
earnest, wholly qualified and fit for the positions they occupy. 

It is very interesting to follow the reasoning of the committee, as it 
reveals misconceptions which are quite prevalent, but which are not often 
recorded in such a manner that one can show the errors involved. “In- 
telligent reading” the committee quite correctly understands to mean 
“the transferring of the thought of the writer to the mind of the reader 
or the listener.” It is also safe in saying that “without such reading, 
satisfactory progress in school is impossible.” But when it comes to 
account for alleged poor results in reading it fires a blank shot: 

It appears that the time allowance provided by the school schedule for this 
subject covers several things in addition to actual reading by the individual pupils. 
The testimony of the teachers in our common schools is to the effect that, for such 
reading, the individual pupil has from five to eleven minutes per week — not that 
many minutes per day, but that many minutes per week. After this statement 
it is not surprising that, of the teachers in grades five to eight inclusive, only sixty- 
two reported that they had enough time for reading, while more reported that 
they had not enough time for this fundamental study, and that, of the 1,312, not 
more than three reported in definite terms that the results were satisfactory. In 
almost every case it was suggested that better results could be secured if the teacher 
and pupils were relieved of some of the work required for other subjects. 

Teachers, parents, and others who appeared in person before the committee 
were unanimous and emphatic in their statements that the teaching of reading in 
the Cleveland common schools is the weakest point in our school curriculum. In 
response to inquiries sent to our high-school principals as to the facts bearing on this 
subject as developed in their experience, one of them replies: “Intelligent reading 
seems to be one of the lost arts among the pupils coming to us.” The testimony to 
this effect is so emphatic and so nearly unanimous as to leave no doubt that a 
radical reform in this respect is needed. 


Analysis is bound to weaken somewhat the complaint regarding the 
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time allowance for reading. The committee suggests elsewhere that 
there are usually more than fifty children in a class. Assigning to each 
individual pupil “from five to eleven minutes per week — not that many 
minutes per day, but that many minutes per week” —means that a min- 
imum of 250 to 550 minutes per week is given to reading, or from fifty to 
110 minutes a day. The committee thus in effect asserts that even two 
hours a day is not enough for the teaching of reading. Experts would 
consider the time allowance amply sufficient for all practical purposes. 
“Relief of some of the work required for other subjects” is not likely to 
improve the quality of reading, under the circumstances. The com- 
mittee’s implied suggestion that eleven minutes a day for each individ- 
ual pupil would be none too much, is simply asking for a time allowance 
of more than nine hours a day for reading alone. 

“Intelligent reading” is a variable performance. It certainly pre-sup- 
poses that a pupil knows what he is reading about when he is reading. 
If this kind of reading is to be counted among “the lost arts” in Cleve- 
land, the conclusion must be that either the pupils have not learned to 
read thoughtfully, or that they are given something to read which they can- 
not understand. In the former case the elementary schools are to be 
blamed; in the latter case, one of “our high-school principals” is wrong. 
There is no doubt that in the majority of schools I have visited, too little 
attention is paid to making the reading pupil realize that he ought to try 
to understand and remember what he is reading. This seems to be more 
or less true of city schools generally. The Cleveland committee’s plan 
would probably be to let the pupil read aloud a certain number of min- 
utes each day, as no allowance is made for silent reading. Here is exactly 
the place where much responsibility may be located for the large 
amount of thoughtless reading. Silent reading for thought-getting 
would be a much more valuable exercise, especially if an examination 
follows where an account must be given of the results of the silent- 
study period. 

Prof. Brumbaugh of the University of Pennsylvania illustrated the 
point at issue very strikingly at the national convention of school super- 
intendents recently held in Louisville. He spoke of the folly of keeping 
the pupil constantly dependent upon the orders of the teacher. When 
a child leans back to think over a matter of some interest to himself, 
the ordinary teacher immediately reproves him for non-attendance to his 
duties. “John, keep your eye on your work! Lizzie, get busy!” 
These are reproaches that kill many nascent attempts at thoughtful- 
ness. The example by which Dr. Brumbaugh fixed his point related to 
his boyhood days on the farm. “My mother told me,” he said, “ when- 
ever I saw a hen setting on a dozen eggs to let her alone.” The child 
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wants to be permitted to think long enough “to hatch out something.” 
Here is a suggestion which is well worth the consideration of teachers. 

The spelling “test ” of the Cleveland committee proves very little beyond 
showing that the absurd garb in which many English words appear is 
not always as well memorized by children as some of their elders would 
have them do. These were the words used in the “test”: 


drowsy 
peninsular 
excelled 
diligence 
measles 
stirred 
alliance 
opponent 
surviving 
worthy 
annoyance 
ratio 
dimmer 
wrangle 
opposed 
control 
conceal 


elegant 
tongue 
orange 
Delaware 
cholera 
civilize 
anxiety 
Wednesday 
veteran 
military 
increased 
chargeable 
possess 
imagine 
patriotic 
abandon 
riddle 


sieve 
guardian 
convalesce 
hazel 
blamable 
telegraph 
barbarous 
marvel 
obliged 
financial 
navigator 
business 
collision 
seditious 
balance 


ally 


The “test” was applied in four schools. The words were “ pro- 
nounced by the regular teachers in the usual form, the committee being 
desirous here, as in every case, to avoid anything that might tend in 
any way to the embarrassment or confusion of any of the pupils.” The 
examination was given to 144 eight-year pupils. Thirty-six of the fifty 
words were misspelled in the poorest paper. One paper contained no 
error. The total number of misspelled words was 1,887, the average 
thus being about thirteen words per pupil, which would seem to be a 
comparatively fair showing. The Cleveland committee, however, is scan- 
dalized. 

In arithmetic the committee confined itself to the eighth year, on the 
assumption that if the Cleveland schools “are giving their pupils a satis- 
factory training in this really essential branch of study, the fact would 
show in the work done by pupils who had most nearly completed the 
common-school course.” So far, so good. But the committee carried 
its method of selection a little too far when it decided to test only: 


(a) Some of the pupils who came from portions of the city that are supposed 
to be marked, in an especial degree, by the liberally educated class. 

(b) Some of the pupils largely representative of the artisan class. 

(c) Some of the fairly representative of the foreign-born part of our pop- 
ulation. 
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The following “test,’’ which, the committee had been informed, 
“would have been perfectly fair for fifth-grade pupils,’ was applied 
to the selected eighth-year classes: 

Nore. — Read this printed slip carefully and then wait for the order to begin 
the work called for. 

Name of school. 

Number of grade. 

Name of pupil. 

Fill the blanks above. 

Harry Clifton bought of James Armitage goods as indicated below. The clerk 
who sold the goods and made the memoranda misspelled some of the words. The 
bookkeeper corrected these errors in making up the account and you are expected 
to do the same. The memoranda showed the following charges: 

1 March, 2 dozzen Orranges at 45 cents a dozzen; 2 March, 2 pecks of aples 
at 35c a peck; 3 March, 2 cans punkins @ 12 4c each; 4 Mar. 2 Galons Molassis 
at 55c a gall and 2 tb Butter at 33c a pound; 6 March, 11 yards of callico at 7c per 
yard; 6 Mar., 2 tb coffey at 3 of a dollar a pound; 7 Mar. 1 sack sugor, $1.15; 
8 Mar, 1 gal sirrup, $1.00; 10 March, Pickels, 33c; next day, Cabbage, 12 cents, 
14 Mar, Cheese 75c; 15 Mar., 3 tb Rasins at 15c a pound; ditto 2 ton soft cole a 
$3.75 a ton; 16 March, paid in cash $6.00 on acct; 17 March, 3 rolls wall Paper 
@ 17c a roll; 20 March, 3 hours plummers Time at 50 cents an hour; 25 March 
1 refrigerater, $20.00; 27 March, 1 spunge, 37 cents; last day of the month, 2 doz, 
Lemons at 16 cents a doz. 

Write out, in the form below, the itemized bill for the above, showing the amount 
due on the account, and receipt the bill. 


The form furnished was such a one as is ordinarily used for an item- 
ized statementof sales. The pupils were given five minutes for the study 
of the problem and for filling in the information items asked for at the 
head of the paper. Then forty-five minutes by the clock were allowed 
for the completion of the itemized bill as directed. The “test” was 
carried into five different schools, and given to 144 pupils; 551 words 
were misspelled. One pupil who evidently did not know how to spell 
“refrigerator” substituted therefor the word ice-box. This was not counted 
an error, because of a feeling that the resourcefulness shown was worth 
more than the ability to spell the word. Forty-seven of the pupils failed 
properly to enter the name of the debtor, and only receipted the bill in 
proper form. The committee understands that bookkeeping is taught 
in the latter half of the eighth-grade year. The papers handed in by the 
pupils clearly show that no pupil was handicapped by the form in which 
the questions were put or the answers written. The most significant 
result of the test lies in the fact that of the 144 pupils only fifty-seven 
got the correct answer, and that the school returning the largest pro- 
portion of correct answers was the one most distinctively representative 
of the immigrant class. 

The committee calls the “test” one in 


‘ 


‘simple commercial arith- 
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netic,” and says it was disappointing. Other examinations in simple 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division were decided upon. 
Here stop-watches were used, and other proceedings helped to ordea lze 
the occasion. Nevertheless, the schools should have done better than 
they did, if arithmetic had been satisfactorily taught, and the com- 
mittee is not radical when it ventures the opinion “that nothing it can 
say would add to the impressiveness of this exhibit.”” Mental arithmetic 
is commended to the teachers as a remedy. Unfortunately this form of 
performing calculations is also subject to human frailty and inefficiency. 
A method cannot be depended upon for the production of results. The 
right sort of teachers with the right sort of supervision to hold them to 
account will solve the problem more surely. 

The penmanship of the good old times, anyway of the early seventies, 
is considered by the committee to have been better than that which the 
Cleveland schools turn out in the present year of grace. This may be 
true, because for a certain period the schools of Cleveland made a special 
feature of chirography. However, no greater mistake can be made than 
to judge of the efficiency of a school by the character of its penmanship, 
for the simple reason that the development of artistic penmanship may 
involve an extremely costly sacrifice of time in all the studies which call 
for written exercises — a fact not generally taken into account. Indeed, 
Dr. Rice has noted specific instances in which pupils have consumed a 
full hour longer than necessary in working out sets of problems in arith- 
metic, by reason of being compelled by their teachers to write their 
figures with copper-plate accuracy. 


I would like to repeat a suggestion made in these pages once before, 
which, if carried out, would effectually dispose of a little of the never- 
ending declamations aboyt the superior excellencies of the schools of the 


past. Some of the older colleges of the country have in their possession 
papers supplied in the entrance examinations of years gone by. With the 
assistance of students, a professor of pedagogy or some other educational 
expert might readily make comparisons with the papers of recent years. 
The results of the investigation would be fully worth the time and 
labor required for the task. : 

Of course, whatever may be established with reference to the intel- 
lectual product of the old schools of former days, a door will still be open 
for those who mourn the decline of morals and the disappearance of 
“old-fashioned honesty” from the land. Just now we are right in the 
midst of lamentations of this sort. Those who incline to optimism 
have newspapers and frenzied magazines thrust before their eyes, to be 
converted by reports of investigations into various forms of “graft.” 
We are told that men occupying positions of trust and honor have been 
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found wanting in the virtues which are the very root of manliness and 
righteousness. All these things are true, alas! But are they the prod- 
ucts of the modern school? Look at the men at whom an indignant 
public is pointing the finger of scorn. Their hair is white and their step 
is tottering: they were trained in the “thorough” schools of the past, 
where the schoolmaster’s word was law, where “ lickin’ and larnin’” went 
hand-in-hand, where the three R’s were the supreme anxiety. The 
investigators of these men are the products of the modern school. Phil- 
adelphia was redeemed from political slavery by the young men of the 
city. Almost everywhere the warfare upon “graft” has had its begin- 
ning in the ranks of young men, most of them graduated from college 
within the last ten or twelve years. These young men had ideals and 
could not stand idly by while monstrous evils were threatening to cor- 
rode the very foundations of democratic institutions. These young men 
founded good-government clubs, not minding the scoffs of their cyn- 
ical seniors. They organized vigilance committees to bring to task the 
betrayers of public trusts, whom a diffident generation had lifted into 
power. 

And why should not the present be an advance over the past? Has 
not the past been the teacher of the present? By guidance, direction, 
and prescription, as well as by its mistakes, the past has raised civiliza- 
tion to a higher plane. If this were not true, then human effort would 
be in vain. We have profited by the achievements and errors of those 
who have gone this way before us, as they profited by the achievements 
and errors of their forerunners. If to-day were not better than yester- 
day, then the teachers of yesterday would stand altogether condemned. 
It is perfectly fitting that alarming symptoms of moral obliquity in 
public life should draw attention to the opportunity afforded at school 
for instilling in the youthful minds right views of human relationships 
and obligations. There need be no fault-finding. It-is more econom- 
ical for educators to go directly at the study of the needs of the times 
and then to do the best that can be done to meet these needs. 

How prevalent the anxiety for the spiritual welfare of the young is 
at present, and how desirous educators are to come to a fuller under- 
standing of their duties in this respect, was very evident at the Louis- 
ville meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association. No discussion excited greater interest than 
that occupied with the means afforded in the common schools for moral 
and religious training and instruction. President Thompson, of the 
Ohio University, treated one phase of the problem so admirably that 
there was an immediate demand for printed copies of his paper. One 
positive suggestion made by him was that pupils should have oppor- 
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tunities for initiative and free choice to develop responsibility. Prescrip- 
tion and direction are poor props for moral conduct. The conscience 
must get hold of truth and impel the individual to live his convictions. 
Miss Julia Richman, of New York City, described what the school can 
do for the moral regeneration of the supposedly “incorrigible” child. 
Judge Lindsey, of Denver, told about the wonderful work of his 
juvenile court and the power of faith in boys and girls. 

With all the excellent thoughts presented, nothing was said of the 
really greatest opportunity of the common school, that of training chil- 
dren in social service. This is the key-note of the new education. Social 
service develops unselfishness, zeal in a brother’s cause, a humanitar- 
ian attitude, and moral efficiency. Holiness is not the supreme aim, 
but efficient loving-kindness. One interesting item of information was 
brought forward by Superintendent Raymond, of South Dakota. He 
stated that the Teachers’ Association of his State had appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the subject of moral and religious instruction, with 
a view of elaborating a series of tenets upon which people of all creeds 
could agree, and which might then be taught in the schools. 

Whether or not there should be specific and systematic instruction 
in morality supplied to the children in the schools, is with many still an 
unsettled question. The only real difficulty in the way of a general 
acceptance of the new subject appears to be the apprehension that 
teachers will involve themselves more or less in theological discussions 
giving offence to the community. There is a plan by which this may 
be overcome. It is the one which South Dakota has evidently decided 
to try. Guiding principles need to be formulated and illustrative model 
lessons furnished, something after the fashion of the report on indus- 
trial education presented to the National Council of Education last 
summer. This is really a problem for the National Educational Asso- 
ciation to handle. 

My personal conviction has been for some years that two or three 
religious ideas may well be adopted by the common schools of the United 
States as fundamental in a suitable scheme of teaching morality. Moral- 
ity, without religion, is devoid of dynamic power. Religion is the heart 
of morality. In matters pertaining to moral duty the heart speaks louder 
than the head. Systems of morals have been formulated omitting 
every reference to the human brotherhood in God and solely occupied 
with so-called “natural-science laws.”” They may be interesting and 
useful pieces of logic, and as such benefit the intellect. But inspiration 
they have only when the heart speaks, in spite of the care exercised to 
stifle its voice. It is not profitable to try to teach morals without appeal 
to the feelings. The problem is before us and is likely to occupy us for 
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some years to come. Oratory will not solve it. There will have to be 
patient research and wise experiment. 

Second in importance to moral training on the programme of the De- 
partment of Superintendence was the question of ways and means for im- 
proving the efficiency of grammar schools. Prof. Frank McMurry, of 
Columbia University, argued for the training of children in the art of 
study. They must be taught how to use maps and charts and reference 
books. The child needs to learn how to master a new problem without 
help from anyone. School programmes ordinarily make no provision 
whatever for this. The result is that many pupils never acquire the art 
of independent thinking and working. 

An interesting point in the paper by Prof. Avery, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, on the teaching of arithmetic, was that his State had found by 
practical experience that whatever results are actually required by law 
to be produced in school are invariably secured. It is another confir- 
mation of the belief that children are capable of almost anything: they 
supply what is asked for, providing, of course, that the demands are not 
too numerous. Wherever the emphasis is placed, there the effort is 
uniformly greatest. 

On the whole, the Louisville meeting was a very satisfactory one, 
although the programme did not occupy itself as intensely with vital prob- 
lems of school administration and supervision as it ought to have done. 
Of late years it has been the tendency of the department to talk about 
questions of general educational import rather than to discuss those which 
are specifically in the scope of its purposes. At last a halt has been 
called to this scattering of effort. A resolution was adopted at Louis- 
ville as follows: 

Resolved, That we believe that the interest of educational progress and of this 
department requires specialization with its resultant definite attention to particular 
problems and conditions. We, therefore, recommend that the programmes of this 
department be devoted to a discussion of the duties and responsibilities of school 
administration, management, supervision, and organization. 

Now the department may return to its proper sphere of acting. It 
is all very well for speakers before the National Educational Association 
to argue for the extension of industrial training, of cooking, and other 
desirable things, for the increase of teachers’ salaries, for broader high- 
school courses, for school nurses, for a more tasteful decoration of schools, 
and whatever else may serve to render the education of the people more 
efficient and place teaching upon the plane it ought justly to occupy. 
The National Educational Association platform is well suited for the 
announcement of new problems and the declaration of new creeds. The 
Department of Superintendence is by the very nature of its constitution 
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bound to consider more particularly the practical administrative ques- 
tions raised by those new problems. “Where is the money to come 
from?” is a subject of greater anxiety to ninety-nine per cent of the 
superintendents than any other. Most fine educational theories are 
wrecked on the financial rock. Hence no one need be ashamed to place 
the real problems of administration on the programme of the depart- 
ment. They are vital. 

I cannot close my review without at least a brief reference to the 
passing away of one who for many years took a keen interest in the 
progress of education in America. The death of Dr. William Rainey 
Harper, president of the University of Chicago from the inception of 
the institution in 1891, did not come unexpectedly, yet the sorrow for it 
is none the less. He was a lovable man, and he worked with an energy 
that seemed inexhaustible. As an organizer and administrator he had 
no superior in the field of higher education in America. While he was 
not, strictly speaking, an educator, and it would be unwise to compare 
him with those who are, he has been of much help to the cause of educa- 
tion by the espousal of the educational ideas of others. His greater 
glory, aside from his wonderful business ability, must be looked for in 
theological scholarship and in his inspirational power as a teacher of the- 
ological lore. He was an authority on the Semitic languages, especially 
Hebrew. To Bible archeology and Assyriology he made valuable con- 
tributions. American theology loses in him an erudite scholar, a great 
inspiring force, and a masterly teacher; Chicago University a never- 
wearying worker for the enlargement of its scope and efficiency, one 
who aimed to make it the most comprehensive institution of learning 
in the world; the country at large, an honored citizen, who by his won- 
derful personality and labor added to her glory among the nations of 
the world. 


Oss1an H. Lana. 





DR. BIRKBECK HILL AND HIS EDITION OF JOHNSON’S 
“LIVES OF THE POETS.’? 


Tuis is in every sense of the term an Oxford book, indeed, a Pem- 
broke College book, although it includes many a poet who never sang 
in that famous “nest of singing birds.” In the preface to his edition of 
Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” Dr. Birkbeck Hill told us how, when he 
entered Pembroke, he loved to think that Johnson had been there before 
him, and how, although he did not then read Boswell, his mind, by “a 
happy chance,” was turned to that eighteenth century of the literature 
of which he was to become so devoted a student. In Addison and the 
other classics of the age of prose and reason, he found an “exquisitely 
“admirable common sense,” and a freedom from affec- 
tation that afforded “a delightful contrast” to many of the eminent 
authors of his own time. He found also none of “those troublesome 


clear style,” an 


doubts, doubts of all kinds, which since the great upheaval of the 
French Revolution have harassed mankind”; and so he passed from one 
leisurely writer to another, without knowing that he was steadily pre- 
paring himself for what was to be the main work of his life. 

At last, in 1869, “a happy day” came for him, “ when in an old book- 
shop, almost under the shadow of a great cathedral,” he bought a second- 
hand copy of a somewhat early edition of Boswell in five volumes. These 
became his “inseparable companions.” He began to note parallel pas- 
- sages and allusions; as a reviewer, he made himself a specialist in works 
dealing with Boswell and Johnson; and then he offered to edit a Boswell 
for a publisher who had just engaged another editor. Not discouraged, 
and despite grievous illness, he continued to study his favorite author, and 
in 1878 he published “ Dr. Johnson: His Friends and His Crities.”” Then 
he unearthed and edited some curious letters of the youthful Boswell, and 
was drawn off into two biographical tasks that took him out of his chosen 
century; but by 1885 he was ready for the compositors to begin upon his 
edition of Boswell, and in March, 1887, he signed the preface of what it 


* “ Lives of the English Poets.” By Samuel Johnson,LL.D. Edited by George 
Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., sometime Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
With a brief sketch of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, by his nephew, Harold Spencer Scott, 
M.A., New College, Oxford. In three volumes. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press 
MDCCCCYV. 8vo, pp. xxvii. 487; iv. 440; iv. 568. 
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may be a commonplace but is certainly not an exaggeration to call one 
of the most monumental works of modern scholarship. 

His devotion to Johnson’s memory did not slacken, however, when 
he had corrected the proofs of the enormous index that almost fills the 
sixth volume of his Boswell. He edited Johnson’s letters, and his essays, 
and his “ Rasselas,’’ and he gathered notes for the most enduring of the 
Doctor’s works, “The Lives of the Poets.’ Death came to him before this 
task, his greatest after the Boswell, could be entirely completed; but 
lovers of the eighteenth century and its literature were reassured when 
they learned that he had left his edition of the Lives in such a shape that, 
with some attention from a sympathetic and competent hand, it could be 
given to the world without injustice to his memory. The three portly vol- 
umes just published under the supervision of his nephew, Mr. Scott, are 
amply worthy to stand, not only as a practically final edition of one of the 
best known of English classics, but as the crowning work of a life of 
singular devotion to a beneficent task, and of a scholarship as broad and 
humane as it was accurate and painstaking. 

After a brief prefatory note, which tells us that the text is that of the 
edition of 1783, with modernized punctuation, Mr. Scott gives a slight 
memoir of his uncle, the main points of which shall be reproduced here, 
since they are concerned with a personality decidedly more interesting 


and important than not a few of the poets whose lives follow in stately 
succession, with all the formality of eighteenth-century style, and the 
somewhat overpowering paraphernalia of nineteenth and twentieth cen- 


tury erudition. 

George Birkbeck Norman Hill came of a Birmingham family who were 
followers of Priestley and enthusiasts for social and educational reform. 
One of his uncles was Rowland Hill, the postal reformer. The family was 
well known for founding and practising the Hazelwood system of educa- 
tion, which gave pupils a considerable measure of self-government and 
emphasized the importance of sympathetic instruction. Birkbeck Hill, 
whose name recalls that of the founder of mechanics’ institutes, was born 
on June 7, 1835, at Bruce Castle, Tottenham, in Middlesex, where his 
father, Arthur Hill, was head-master of a new school. His mother died 
early, but his father lived to be an old man, whose perennial interest in 
literature could not have been without its influence upon his son. The 
boy seems to have inherited much of the utilitarian fervor of his ances- 
tors — their zeal for improvements, their hatred of shams— but he was 
apparently more alive to the poetry and romance of life than utilitar- 
ians are supposed to be. 

He was well educated at his father’s school, though suffering some 
neglect on the side of the classics, and, when nearly twenty, he matricu- 
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lated at Pembroke College, Oxford. He had been brought up to revere 
the writers of the preceding generation, especially those favored by “The 
Edinburgh Review”; now he was thrown with young men who were quot- 
ing Tennyson. He was soon introduced to the coterie of which Burne- 
Jones and William Morris were leaders, and for awhile he seemed in danger 
of becoming an admirer of Wordsworth and a contemner of Pope. Fortu- 
nately, as he tells us in the preface to his Boswell, the college authorities 
required him every week to turn into some sort of Latin a passage from 
“The Spectator.” He naturally preferred to loiter over the clear English, 
and sighed when he had to abandon that for his own attempts at Latin. 
Perhaps it was through this weekly communion with Addison that he was 
finally saved, as by fire—for he had learned to know Rossetti and 
Swinburne —to become the editor of the author of the famous injunction: 
“Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and 
elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes 
of Addison.” 

As he had been thrown back by illness, Birkbeck Hill, when he gradu- 
ated in 1858, did not take a very distinguished degree. Eight years later 
he took a B.C.L., and three years after that a D.C.L. Meanwhile, on 
leaving Oxford, he had begun to teach in his father’s school and had made 
an early marriage. Seven children were born to him during the nineteen 
years he remained at the Tottenham school, and this important period of 
his life must doubtless be regarded as successful, although he chafed 
against his profession, and finally gave it up after he had been sole head- 
master for nine years. He was interested in teaching and in athletics —he 
was a great walker —but his nephew thinks that his temperament was too 
sensitive for his calling. Before he abandoned it, some of his energy had 
been diverted to literature; forin 1869—rather late, it would seem— he 
became a regular contributor to “The Saturday Review,” during the editor- 
ship of his friend Philip Harwood. To use his own words, he made havoc 
among the minor poets and novelists. But after awhile amusement 
turned to dejection and he gave up the poets; then the novelists proved 
too much forhim. He became totally incapacitated for reading any nov- 
els save the favorites of his youth. “Allin vain,” he declared, “ friends 
have urged me to read the works of Black, Blackmore, Hardy, Howells, 
Henry James, Stevenson, and Kipling. Not a single story of any one of 
these writers have I ever read or am I ever likely to read.”” Some such 
honest confession might probably relieve the souls of many professional 
reviewers and publishers’ readers. 

Meanwhile the Johnsonian studies already briefly described had begun 
to relieve the tedium of school teaching and reviewing. In 1877 he suf- 
fered a complete breakdown in health, and was never afterward strong. 
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He had to resign his head-mastership and spend several winters abroad. 
Thenceforth his life was that of a quiet scholar; and when one considers 
how much he accomplished, despite his painful asthma and other physical 
drawbacks, one is disposed to extend to him much the same sort of admi- 
ration that is spontaneously given to heroic workers like Prescott and 
Parkmar. Between 1878, when, as we have seen, he published his first 
book, “ Dr. Johnson: His Friends and His Crities,’”’ and 1900, he wrote or 
edited twenty books. Nine of these dealt primarily with Johnson or 
Boswell. Five were concerned with other eighteenth-century authors, 
Goldsmith, Hume, Lord Chesterfield, Swift, and Gibbon. He collabo- 
rated also in the biography of his uncle, Sir Rowland Hill, and edited 
“Colonel Gordon in Central Africa,” as well as the correspondence of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti with William Allingham. Besides these he wrote 
“ Writers and Readers,” “Talks About Autographs” —titles that are 
sufficiently descriptive — and “ Harvard College, by an Oxonian.” The 
last-named book was the result of a visit to this country, made with his 
wife in 1893 to see their eldest daughter, the wife of Prof. W. J. Ashley, 
then holding achair inHarvard. Another result of this and of a succeeding 
visit in 1896 was a series of contributions to “The Atlantic Monthly ” —in 
the main gathered into volumes already enumerated. It may be suspected, 
too, that without this New-World connection Dr. Hill might never have 
included in his notes to the “Lives of the Poets” citations from a book 
lying so far outside his chief lines of interest as Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
biography of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Yet, after all, Holmes was a true 
child of the eighteenth century, and there is thus a certain appropriateness 
in his being quoted in this edition of a great classic dealing with the 
masters of the couplet he loved so well. 

Little more need be gleaned here from Mr. Scott’s sketch, which might 
have been made longer without risk of lapse from the good taste that 
characterizes it. We learn that Dr. Hill was very sympathetic with chil- 
dren, as befitted one trained as he had been, and that his temperament was 
genial, as one somehow imagines should be the case with born lovers of the 
eighteenth century — witness, at least, Thackeray. His attitude toward 
religious matters is not brought into relief; but we are given to under- 
stand that his views on such subjects were very different from those of 
General Gordon, and it may well be that in this respect also he was by 
nature competent to sympathize with certain marked characteristics of 
many of the writers of his favorite century. 

It is pleasant to find him, after the publication of his Boswell in 1887, 
living for nearly six years at Oxford, mingling with brother scholars and 
continuing to add to his own scholarly equipment and output. Then, 
finding that the climate did not suit him, he spent his winters abroad, 
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keeping up his work as well as he could away from the Bodleian and the 
British Museum. The two volumes of “Johnsonian Miscellanies,”’ which 
appeared five years after the edition of Johnson’s Letters of 1892, were 
considerably delayed by the state of his health. Yet his miscellaneous 
tasks seemed to grow upon him rather than to decrease, and during the last 
three years of his life he labored systematically upon the noble volumes 
that have just given us a fresh reminder of how large is the debt of grati- 
tude we owe him for his life of devoted literary service during years when 
a less brave and conscientious man might have thought himself well 
entitled to play the part of an idle valetudinarian. Finally, in the spring 
of 1902, his wife, who for some years had been in precarious health, be- 
gan to sink, and his own last months were rendered more anxious through 
his ministrations to her. She died in October, 1902, and he followed her 
speedily, dying on February 27, 1903, at his daughter’s house at Hamp- 
stead. 

Inasense his epitaph must .nevitably be summed up in the superlative 
he employed in dedicating his Boswell to Jowett — “ Johnsonianissimus ” ; 
but, although to be the greatest Johnsonian of his time, and to bid fair 
to be the greatest for many a year, if not for ages to come, is sufficient 
honor for any scholar who, like Birkbeck Hill, is capable of appreciating 
how great Samuel Johnson really was; nevertheless one feels that Dr. 
Hill’s character and culture were so broad and deep and individual that 
one scarcely cares to apply to him an epithet which involves an overshadow- 
ing of his personality. Perhaps one can salve one’s conscience by giving 
him the place of past-master in the goodly fellowship of those who love 
and study the eighteenth century. Or, perhaps, one can best leave him 
to his fame and his rest from the ills of life with the simple statement that 
he was a true scholar and lover of literature. 

Reference was made on a previous page to a sort of honest confession 
that might relieve the soul of a professional reviewer. The present re- 
viewer will apply his own words to himself, and confess that it is much 
easier to abridge and comment on Mr. Scott’s sketch of Dr. Hill than to 
appraise in an adequate fashion the three volumes that are the result 
of their joint labors. The extent of those labors is fairly indicated by 
the facts that the index occupies ninety-five large double-column pages in 
small type, and that the “ Titles of Many of the Works Quoted in the Notes” 
fill nearly ten more. The Lives themselves number exactly fifty-two, 
several of them, like those of Pope and Savage, having the dimensions 
of a little book; and it is a rare page that does not yield a quarter 
of its space to annotations, while the chief lives provoke or encourage the 
annotator to flow over into appendices that apparently amount to ninety- 
fiveinnumber. These, in their best estate, are only somewhat long notes, 
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hence they are not so formidable as the figures just given might lead a 
timorous reader to suppose. They represent, however, with the anno- 
tations, an enormous amount of labor on the part of Dr. Hill, as well as 
of Mr. Scott, who has “ verified in the proofs by a comparison with the 
original authority almost every quotation and reference in the notes.” 
They can accordingly furnish a scrupulous reviewer with just as much 
material for the dry-as-dust occupation of collating and testing as the 
most meticulously accurate of mortals could possibly desire. 

Such testing is not needed here, for two very good reasons. In 
the first place, Dr. Hill’s reputation for accuracy is already established, 
and it is therefore to be presumed that such errors as have slipped into 
his volumes are of the sort that ‘‘creep and intrude and climb into the 
fold,’’ no matter how many proof-readers brandish their blue pencils. In 
the second place, to annotate annotations, so to speak, in these days 
when the leisurely lovers of foot-notes—to say nothing of leisurely lovers 
of any sort of reading — are supposed to be on the wane rather than on 
the increase, would plainly be but a questionable mode of attempting to 
secure consideration for a new edition of an old-fashioned classic. While, 
however, a systematic examination of the scholarly apparatus so gener- 
ously furnished seems scarcely necessary, or even advisable, some dis- 


cursive comments upon it may perhaps prove not uninteresting, and may 


serve to illustrate its scope and its qualities. But it should be remembered 
that although foot-notes, to their lovers, are readable in and for themselves, 
the true way to make them helpful and enjoyable is to take them along 
with the text in sips of contentment rather than in gulps of haste. Anno- 
tated editions such as those of Dr. Birkbeck Hill have their true place 
rather in the simple than in the strenuous life. Whether either of these 
factitious — or fictitious — modes of existence is likely to inspire the crea- 
tion of books worthy of foot-notes is, of course, another matter. 

One does not have to proceed far in one’s examination either of the 
notes or of the list of books quoted before one perceives that in this 
posthumous work Dr. Hill cast his nets almost as frequently and as widely 
as he did in his Boswell, and caught almost as many fish, large and small, 
common and strange, in the shape of apposite and illuminating quota- 
tions from all manner of books and writers. Om‘tting to consider works 
specifically pertaining to the fifty-two poets treated by Johnson, we find, 
nevertheless, a goodly number of volumes left to represent the editor’s 
reading around his subject. Such a list of names, as Jowett, Algarotti, 
John Wilkes, Matthew Arnold, Bishop Atterbury, Lord Bacon, Baretti, 
Beattie, Bentham, Richard Bentley, Bishop Berkeley and his son George 
Monck Berkeley, Thomas Birch, Blackstone, Boileau, Borrow, Vincent 
Bourne, Abel Boyer, Bishop Burnet, Burke, Dr. Burney, Lord Byron, 
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Carr pbell, Alexander and two more famous Carlyles, Mrs. Carter, Lord 
Chesterfield, Colley Cibber — names some of which are still as fresh as 
ever, and some are fading, and some are practically dead —ought to give 
a fair idea of the magnitude of Dr. Hill’s task, when it is stated that they 
do not exhaust the more or less outside reading indicated on two pages of 
his index of titles. 

Among the authors who yield him the most numerous and the choicest 
quotations are Addison, Arbuthnot, Boswell — as a matter of course, and 
Johnson himself from other works than the Lives — Bolingbroke, Burke, 
Burnet, Lord Chesterfield, Coleridge, Cowper, Dennis, Dryden, Fielding, 
Edward FitzGerald, Gibbon, Goldsmith, Gray, Hume, Lamb, Landor, 
Macaulay, Malone, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Mark Pattison, Pepys, 
Pope, Sir Walter Scott, Southey, Steele, Swift, Tennyson, Voltaire, Horace 
Walpole, Warburton, Joseph Warton, and Wordsworth. As one of the 
most illustrious and copious of this extraordinary group exclaimed with 
regard to Chaucer’s Prologue — “ Here is God’s plenty.” It is a little sur- 
prising, however, to find so few quotations from as prolific and appreciative 
a writer upon all that pertains to the poetry of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries as Mr. Edmund Gosse. Can it be that Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, disenchanted by his contact with modern poetry and fiction, felt 
inclined to dispense with the aid of latter-day criticism? 

We answer at once in the negative, when we find him quoting from our 
own Prof. Phelps’s excellent “Beginnings of the English Romantic 
Movement,” and utilizing editions of poets prepared by such scholars as 
Mr. Aitken, Mr. Austin Dobson, and Mr. Tovey. The absence of Ward’s 
“English Poets,’ however, from the list of works quoted, the failure to 
cite Matthew Arnold on Gray’s sterility and Mr. Swinburne on the lyrical 
quality of Collins, the apparent ignoring of such excellent editions as those 
of Butler and Prior by Mr. R. B. Johnson and of Gay by the late Mr. Un- 
derhill — all this induces in one the suspicion that the aging scholar, as 
was natural, preferred to use the tools with which he was most familiar. 

It would be difficult, nevertheless, to show that in many important, 
or indeed, unimportant, places he failed to be as full and accurate in his 
annotations as any reasonable critic could desire. A few careless slips, 
such as assigning 1605, instead of 1606, as the date of Waller’s birth, have 
been caught in the list of errata. Occasionally a note leaves matters too 
much in the air, as, for example, that on Parnell’s Posthumous Works, 
which might easily, it would seem, be interpreted to lend countenance to 
the idea that they are spurious. In the note to Johnson’s meagre list of 
the predecessors of “The Spectator,”’ a reference to Tutchin’s “ Observator” 
and Defoe’s “Review” would have been helpful. Indeed, Defoe might 
have furnished Dr, Hill with a much larger number of good citations than 
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he obtained from that voluminous writer. Sometimes the notes do not 
give sufficient information. For example, that on Charles Davenant, son 
of the dramatist, does not bring out the fact that he was prominent as a 
writer on economic and political topics ; and that on the American, James 
Ralph, the friend of Franklin, would lead no reader to suspect that that 
butt of Pope’s satire was of the slightest importance among the historians 
of his day. 

A rare instance of Dr. Hill’s letting a good thing slip is his failure to 
point out that the Duchess of Queensberry, Prior’s “ Kitty, beautiful and 
young,”’ who had been banished from the court because she solicited sub- 
scriptions for Gay’s prohibited opera “ Polly,” within “the very precincts 
of St. James’s itself,’’ lived to be present at the first representation of that 
worthless piece in 1777. One somewhat wonders, too, at. apparently 
finding no mention of the not very acute controversy over the author- 
ship of “Rule Britannia.” 

It is probably impossible not to smile at Dr. Hill’s grim humor when 
he protested that it was not his duty to edit Sir Herbert Croft, who fur- 
nished the larger part of the sketch of Young; but Croft’s pages are in 
Dr. Hill’s book, and it was hardly sufficient for Dr. Hill’s nephew to state 
within square brackets that Sir Leslie Stephen in “The Dictionary of 
National Biography” had corrected several of Croft’s errors. At the 


very beginning of Croft’s narrative the old date of Young’s birth stands 
uncorrected, 1681 instead of 1683; nor does the reader seem anywhere 
to be referred to the admirable study by Dr. W. Thomas, “Le Poete 


” 


Edward Young.” But these and similar points are obviously trifles. 
It is much better to comment on the careful bit of investigation Mr. 
Scott has made with regard to “Thomson and the Surveyor-Generalship 
of the Leeward Islands” —a clear proof of the unsparing pains with 
which these volumes were prepared for the press—and to collect a few 
of Dr. Hill’s choicest annotations as samples of what the appreciative 
reader will find in abundance. 

As we should expect, some of the best quotations are taken over from 
a storehouse of such good things of which Dr. Hill was the lawful pro- 
prietor, his own Boswell. As characteristic as any of these is Johnson’s 
reply to Hannah More, who had “expressed a wender that the poet who 
had written ‘Paradise Lost’ should write such poor sonnets.” “ Milton, 
madam,” replied the great lexicographer, “was a genius that could cut 
a Colossus from a rock, but could not carve heads upon cherry stones.” 
Much less familiar is Johnson’s delightful statement to Malone, that there 
had been “too many honey-suckle lives of Milton, and that his should be 
in another strain.” It was so emphatically in another strain, that the 
amiable poet Cowper wanted to “thresh his old jacket” in consequence, 
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Holding in our own tempers, we need not grow excited over the infor- 
mation that “Dr. Birkbeck Hill left an unfinished note in which he points 
out that ‘Lycidas’ can be read without emotion.” Of course it can be, 
except, perhaps, by recalcitrant schoolboys. The question is, whether 
it ought to be. But there are better things in these volumes than either 
Dr. Johnson’s or Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s opinion on the subject of Milton’s 
famous elegy. 

Such is George II’s question, why Milton did not write his “ Paradise 
Lost” in prose. One sympathizes more with Stephen Duck, the peas- 
ant poet, who read the great epic over “twice or thrice with a dictionary 
before he could understand the language.’’ We find ourselves somewhat 
at a loss to understand the language in which the fulsome panegyrists 
of the late seventeenth century couched their compliments. Dr. Hill 
selects two which it would be hard to surpass. The first is Dryden’s to 
Roscommon :— 


‘* How will sweet Ovid’s ghost be pleased to hear 
His fame augmented by a British peer!” 


Cant goes almost farther in the second, and blasphemy a good deal farther. 
It is Halifax’s lament for Charles IT! 
“In Charles, so good a man and King, we see 
A double image of the Deity. 
Oh! had he more resembled it! Oh! why 
Was He not still more like, and could not die?” 


This seems unsurpassable; yet if Dr. Hill had been concerned with the 
poems of Mr. Richard Duke,he would doubtless have secured an almost 


equally startling couplet in memory of a monarch whose wit has been more 
often extolled than his virtue: — 


“Good Titus could, but Charles could never say, 
Of all his royal life he lost a day!”’ 

Less amusing but more interesting than the notes embodying extrava- 
gancies of this sort are those that group together or contrast character- 
istics and opinions of famous men. Thus, in connection with Milton’s 
idea that he wrote best between the “autumnall «quinoctiall” and “the 
vernall,” it is not amiss for the annotator to give us quotations which 
show that Crabbe thought he composed best in the fall, while Tennyson 
worked best in the early spring. A typically useful collection of citations 
is the appendix to the life of Hughes, which contains a number of early 
attacks upon the fashionable Italian opera. An entertaining note is 
made up of the views of Pope, Johnson, Gray, Gibbon, and Tennyson 
with regard to the worthlessness or the worth of critics in general. The 
historian and the laureate were much less severe than their fellow men of 
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letters. Perhaps it is less instructive, but it is more interesting, to be told 
that Swift apparently thought that “The Wife of Bath” was a play by 
Shakespeare, and that his friend Gay had borrowed the title of his comedy 
from the greater dramatist. And, to put an end to this picking of 
plums, how admirably Arbuthnot, whom Cowper seems to have considered 
the only real man he encountered in the first eight volumes of the Lives, 
got the best of the painter Jervas,who “ piqued himself on total infidelity”! 
“Come, Jervas,” said the Doctor, “this is all an air and affectation; no- 
body is a sounder believer than you.” “I!” said Jervas; “I believe 


, 


nothing.” “Yes, but you do,” replied the Doctor; “nay, you not only 
believe, but practise; you are so scrupulous an observer of the Com- 
mandments that you never make the likeness of anything that is in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath.” 

With this anecdote from the fastidious Horace Walpole we may turn, 
in conclusion, from annotations to text and at the same time to a sturdy 
personage, who, whatever his faults, has never been accused of being a 
dilettante. Probably few readers at all capable of appreciating Johnson’s 
singularly mixed but essentially noble character have ever put down the 
sixth volume of Dr. Hill’s Boswell without thinking or ejaculating — 
“What a man!” It is to be hoped that just as few will put down the 
third volume of this edition of the Lives without confessing that they 
have been in the presence of a critic who, with all his limitations, has never 
yet been surpassed among Englishmen in those two prime requisites — 
sound feeling and sound judgment. 

It sometimes seems to be assumed that Johnson’s fame is really the 
creation of Boswell. In a sense this is partly true, and it is surely a 
mistake to follow Macaulay’s lead and treat as though he were also a 
thorough-going fool the little Scotch toady and sot whom Lowell truly 
declared to be “‘ quite as unique as Shakespeare.’’ But it is equally a 
mistake, as Dr. Hill made clear through his thirty or more years of de- 
votion to Johnson, not to emphasize the part a great man takes in his own 
biography. If Johnson had not been a great man, had not possessed a 
uniquely salient personality, even the biographical genius of Boswell 
would have produced a portrait which, while it might have won and 
retained the admiration of the critics, would surely have failed to hold the 
admiration of the public at large. 

On much the same lines of argument one can successfully defend John- 
son’s fame as a critic. “The Lives of the Poets” would not have taken 
its place with the best English classics if the man that wrote it had not 


‘ 


been both a biographer and a critic of great and abiding excellence. 
His importance in the evolution of English biographical writing is at 
once revealed when we compare his “Life of Savage” with the formal 
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and stiff attempts at biography made by Defoe and other writers of the 
preceding generation. In criticism, Johnson had in Addison a forerunner 
far more graceful than himself; but in weight of learning, in poise of 
judgment, in broad, healthy common sense, he plainly surpassed his 
critical predecessors and contemporaries. Far more subtle critics have 
since arisen among us, yet none more robust, more impartial, more essen- 
tially sane. He did lay violent hands on “ Lycidas”; but it is better to 
use hands than to scratch with claws or to peck with beaks. 

And in his “ Lives of the Poets” Johnson was at his best. In prep- 
aration for his Dictionary he had done much reading in English poetry 
from the Restoration to his own day. He was fairly in touch, by means 
of a not very long-continued literary tradition, with nearly all the poets 
with whom he had to deal. He had a large fund of gossip about them, 
and he was in sympathy with most of them. If he had had to begin with 
Chaucer instead of with Cowley, we should have had many more faults 
to lay at his door. As it is, we have not a great many faults to put there. 
A very different sort of critic, Matthew Arnold, was right when he pointed 
out in his introduction to the chief Lives that Johnson was a great man 
and that his criticism, even of poetry, often has value, because of his 
character as a man. It often has value, too, because of the terse, sen- 
sible, sometimes grimly humorous fashion in which it is expressed, as 
any teacher who, dealing with the eighteenth century, makes a habit of 
quoting Johnson will soon discover from the way his hearers brighten up 
when the great Doctor’s periods begin to roll in upon their ears. 

The lives selected by Matthew Arnold were those of Milton, Dryden, 
Swift, Addison, Pope, and Gray; forhe was aiming to cover in a somewhat 
connected manner the history of English poetry for a century. The poor 
account of Gray was the only one that was out of place; and, if the lives of 
Cowley and Savage had been added, Johnson would have been excellently 
represented. The last-named is not only famous for the picture it gives 
of the struggles of men of letters in the London of Johnson’s youth, but is 
furthermore notable as containing more sympathetic feeling than is usual 
with Johnson in his réle of biographer. It is feeling also that redeems 
the very inadequate sketch of Collins. 

Among other important lives are those of Waller, of the long-forgot- 
ten Edmund or“ Rag” Smith, of Sir Richard Blackmore, whose “ Creation” 
deserved at least a little of the charity Johnson showed its much-ridiculed 
author; of Congreve, and of Prior. Thomson is not adequately treated, 
but few readers will quarrel with the brief notices accorded many of the 
poetasters whom Johnson’s bookseller employers chose to reissue. A 
light is thrown on the critic’s free-and-easy methods of research by the 
famous remark he made when hehanded over the manuscript of his life of 
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the dramatist Nicholas Rowe. He said he thought he had done pretty 
well, in view of the fact that he had not read Rowe for thirty years. He 
certainly had; and it is a proof of his great powers to find a work dealing 
with so many unimportant and so few thoroughly popular poets, not only 
demanding the annotations of several generations of scholars, but also 
ranking among the books that every catholic reader is expected to have 
read in whole or in part. 

Probably the main idea such a reader should carry away from “The 
Lives of the Poets” is that it is the work of a man much larger than most 
of the writers whose careers he described — of a man who had read and 
heard and seen much; whose judgments, however biassed and unintelligent, 
were always honest; who rarely or never failed to show common sense in 
his opinions, though he was sometimes lacking in the uncommon sense of 
high poetic feeling and comprehension; who withheld his praise from 
everything that did not square with his ideas of what was decent and right; 
who filled his post of judge with dignity, if not always with entire fairness; 
who, finally, was keenly concerned for the honor of literature and sound 
learning and for the welfare of his fellow-men. But this is only to say 
that the man Johnson is seen in his chief book, and that the man Johnson 
was truly great. W. P. Trent. 





AN EFFORT TO SUPPRESS NOISE. 


That which the world torments me in most is 
the awful confusion of noise. Itis the devil’s own 
infernal din all the blessed day long, confounding 
God’s works and His creatures. A truly awful 
hell-like combination, and the worst of it is a 
railway whistle like the screech of ten thousand 
cats and every cat of them all as big as a cathe- 
dral.—CaRLyYLe. 


It is a far cry back along the eighteen centuries that separate Pompeii 
of the year 79 from Gotham of to-day, and yet we experience a delightful 
sense of nearness in reading a graffito traced long ago on a Pompeian house- 
side: “ Macerior begs the zdile to prevent the people from making a noise, 
disturbing the good folks who are asleep.” Dear old Macerior! May his 
task of anti-noise agitator have been easier than that of his successors of 
the present day! At least, in fair Pompeii, his quest of jurisdiction, in or- 
der to abate the nuisance, could not have been extended, and he ran no 
danger of being tossed back and forth from department to board, and then 
from board to bureau, nor of being whirled dizzily from municipal to state 
authorities, from state to federal authorities, and then back again and 
around again, as would be his lot to-day. Furthermore, the ills from 
which he sought relief were less grievous than those under which we sigh 
to-day; for instead of shrieking whistles and clanging gongs and thun- 
dering flat-wheeled trolleys, he only suffered from the noisy merriment of 
homeward bound, rose-crowned roysterers, chanting the praises of Venus 
Physica. 


The anti-noise crusader of to-day, in starting out on his weary way, 
must be prepared for the fact that he will certainly meet with many who 
are not in sympathy with his aims. In substance, Carlyle says, in another 
place, that civilization, however much respect it has developed for noses, 
has not yet come to respect for ears; that olfactory sensitiveness is re- 
garded in a great body of laws against smells, but auditory sensitiveness, 
when it complains, is told to toughen itself. And Schopenhauer says: 


There are people, it is true— nay, a great many people — who smile at such 
things, because they are not sensitive to noise; but they are just the very people 
who are also not sensitive to argument, or thought, or poetry, or art; in a word, to 
any kind of intellectual influence. . . . Noise is the most impertinent of all forms 
of interruption. It is not only an interruption, but also a disruption of thought. 
Of course, where there is nothing to interrupt, noise will not be so particularly 
painful. 
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As for myself, I met with disapproval, but scarcely with discourage- 
ment, on the part of five persons whom I interviewed in my recent efforts 
to suppress the unnecessary blowing of whistles along the water front of 
Manhattan Island: a policeman, a steamboat official, a physician, an 
army Officer, and a real-estate owner. “What about the blowin’ of whis- 
tles?”’ inquired the first, indignantly. “Aw! anybody who objects to 
whistles don’t know what they’re talkin’ about.”” The same sentiment 
was expressed by the steamboat official. “I don’t believe it!” he ex- 
claimed, when shown a few whistling records; “I don’t believe it,” he re- 
peated, and then added: “Oh! well, I suppose you did hear them, but then 
you folks hear the noise from the Bay, and from almost all of the East 
River, and from the Harlem, as well as from the North River. And why 
do you people object to whistling? Why, I hear the whistles from the 
harbor way off in (naming a place about thirteen miles away in an air 
line), and I don’t mind them. Anybody who objects to whistles doesn’t 
know what heistalkingabout.”” Thethird, the doctor, was equally positive. 
“Whistles disturb hospital patients? Perfectly ridiculous! People don’t 
hear noise unless it has been suggested to them, or unless they want to 
hear it. Nobody can be awakened by telephones or alarm clocks unless 
he desires to be disturbed. Will I not make inquiries about it of the hos- 
pital resident staff? No, I won’t. What do I care about the resident 
staff? I am sure there is nothing to complain of.” 

The military officer spoke like the others. “I shall not protest against 
the blowing of whistles, for I am never disturbed by any noise,’”’ said he. 
“Even a cannon which goes off every morning, just outside my door, can- 
not awaken me, unless | retire very early. Nothing awakens me, and I shall 
make no complaint, nor shall I permit any to be made here.” The fifth, 
and last, was the owner of a house on the river front, who was very angry 
that any agitation should have been started, fearing lest it might cause 
depreciation of real-estate values. Poor, human ostrich! his head was 
buried so deep in the sand that he would not know that values were al- 
ready absurdly low just on account of the noise and not because of the agi- 
tation. “ There is no noise of whistles,” he reiterated; “it is all absurd!” 

On the other hand, the worker for peace and quiet will probably meet 
with such gratitude from a long-suffering public, and such hearty encour- 
agement from a sympathetic press, that he will feel well repaid for any 
efforts he may make, even though the struggle with official apathy be 
wearisome. 


But all this by way of preface. Let me now narrate the steps in my 
effort to abate the tooting nuisance which has caused so much misery in 
the Borough of Manhattan. 

36 
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Last summer it was noticed by many that the tooting of tugs at night, 
which had always been annoying, had suddenly become much worse. Just 
why this was so, nobody could explain; yet persons living near the river 
front were unanimous in declaring that the toots were more numerous, 
more prolonged, and more piercing in quality than ever before. It is pos- 
sible that some new tugs with strident sirens had been added, or that some 
old ones had been fitted up with larger whistles, and that then perhaps a 
spirit of emulation urged those members of the river brotherhood who 
were unsupplied with such shrieking horrors to practise even more assidu- 
ously than ever on their whistle-cords, so as to make good, by vigor and 
endurance, on their part, what was lacking in the calibre of their whistles. 
Who knows? At any rate, sleep in the homes along the river front and 
even far back from the water-line was reduced to the minimum: people 
suffered, but then after all it was “nobody’s business” to stop it, and so it 
went on. Truly has it been said: “It is the worst sign of all when men 
submit to a torture because it is general and not particular. Everybody 
isin the same boat. That idea consoles and soothes them.” 

These signals varied, ranging from the shrillest of shrieks to the deepest 
of booming sounds; some were short, others long; some were single, others 
in series of twenty or thirty toots. They were endless in variety, and each 
was worse than any of the others. Sometimes an individual solo, in this 
infernal concert, would consist of seven, fifteen, seventeen, or even thirty 
short blasts, followed by one long ear-splitting shriek, and then, before the 
echoes had died away on the Jersey shore, it would all immediately be 
repeated. That the number of toots was astonishingly large was shown 
by careful records (duly sworn to) taken by second-year and third-year 
students in the Columbia University Law School. These records placed 
the average at not much less than 3,000 a night. 

And yet, less suffering was caused by the multiplicity of signals than by 
the large calibre of the whistles used. For instance, many sedate, little 
toots such as were given by a few of the boats could certainly be better 
borne than even one of the mad shrieks that rang out again and again 
on the night air. These shrieks lacked none of the qualities of noise 
which are held by Sully to be the most disagreeable. They were protracted, 
sometimes lasting almost forty seconds, excessive in volume, high or 
sharp, sudden or explosive, and, above all, uneven or irregular. As Sully 
says: “When the sequence is wholly disorderly or arhythmic, the mind is 
kept, so to speak, in a state of tip-toe expectation of every succeeding mo- 
ment,” in a sort of “imaginative preoccupation of the attention.” 

What made this signaling so much more annoying was the knowledge 
that it was not called for either by statute or emergency requirements, but 
was given by the tugs to inform the crew of the waiting scows of their ap- 
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proach, and could have been almost entirely dispensed with by having 
watchmen on the piers, by arranging a system of light signals, and by hav- 
ing some alarm clocks, set for the change of tide. And then the question 
arises in one’s mind: Why should a captain be allowed to draw up a boat 
near shore and there continue with perfect impunity to assault the silence 
of the night with a most maddening of sirens, when a mere citizen who 
might attempt to blow even a moderately small whistle on the river bank 
would be immediately apprehended? 

The testimony of scow captains and others whose occupation confined 
them to the water front, who were interviewed by the above-mentioned 
law students, showed how unnecessary this whistling was. One scow 
captain stated: 


At times the tugs do a lot of unnecessary signaling; they commence whistling 
for the scow captains when distant from one-half to two miles, and keep it up until 
they arrive at the dock. Sometimes the tugs keep on whistling even after the cap- 
tain answers. Some of the captains seem to try to see how much noise they can 
make, and are at their worst in the middle of the night. If the captain does not 
answer quickly, even though he may be up and in sight, the tug keeps on blowing. 
Some of the tug captains belong to a brotherhood, and, as members of this brother- 
hood meet, they give the fraternal signal. It is the customary thing to signal for 
members of the crew who have left the tugs to go into the city. 


An inspector at one of the dumps gave the following statement: 


At the docks the captains of the scows go down into their cabins and go to sleep. 
The tugs keep on signalling till the captain appears. Then, too, the captains use their 
whistles to wake up their own crews. The deck hands on tugs go to saloons when the 
tugs are at the docks, and the captains of the tugs call them back by means of the 
whistle. 


Another scow captain said: 


When the tugs approach the dock, they signal the captain of the scows so that 
he may have the scows ready when the tug reaches the dock. Not content with 
one signal, they keep up a whistling until the captain comes upon the deck. I think 
that many of the tugs whistle just for fun. I am sure that much of the whistling is 
unnecessary. When one ormore of the crew leave the tug to go into the city, it is 
aregular rule to blow the whistle forthem tocomeback. If the captain of a scow is 
away, they signal in the same manner for him. Sometimes the captain of a barge 
has had no notice that the tug is coming for him, and goes out into the town for gro- 
ceries, etc. A tug then has to call him. 


This captain was also of the opinion that tugs often blow much more loudly 


than is necessary. The proprietor of a boat-house on the river front 
stated: 


There is more whistling done at night than in the daytime. Much of this is un- 
necessary. A specific instance of unnecessary whistling is the case of the tug-boat 
“—.”? which signals to call the attention of its captain, who lives in the vicinity of 
street. This noise has been complained of frequently. Very often, also, the cap- 
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tains of the tugs blow particular signals to attract the attention of servant girls on 
the Drive. 

Finally, the noise became so annoying that I notified the Department 
of Health of the nuisance,-.and cited the case of the Mount Vernon Board 
of Health, which had absolutely suppressed all noises from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. “Yes, we know that the trouble exists,’ came the answer over the 
‘phone, “but then the case is different here from what it is in Mount 
Vernon. You see, the Hudson is a federal waterway.” “Well then,” 
I replied, ‘the tooting is a federal nuisance, but nevertheless it most 
certainly ought to be suppressed. Won’t you move in the matter?” 
“Well, we’ll see what can be done.” [And here let me say that the word 
federal seemed to cast terror into the heart of everyone whom I inter- 
viewed on the matter. Federal courts, federal authorities, federal water- 
ways, federal jurisdiction, all were uttered with bated breath, while a 
jederal nuisance was held by all to be something beyond all hope of rem- 
edy, indeed something almost sacrosanct.’] Weeks came and weeks 
went, but the tooting was ever with us. Repeated appeals to the Depart- 
ment of Health elicited only the information that my statements had 
all been verified by their inspectors, but there the matter rested. 

Thinking that the Dock Department might be able to abate the 
nuisance, I called on the Dock Commissioner, but was informed that his 
jurisdiction did not extend to any boat that was not actually tied up to 
a dock. After that I visited the Wardens of the Port and the U. S. 
Local Steamboat Inspectors, both of whom declared that they also were 
unable to move in the matter, owing to lack of jurisdiction. 

Next the Collector’s Office was appealed to and the matter referred 
to the Law Division. Here most able efforts were made, both by the 
Solicitor to the Collector, Mr. Francis Hamilton, and by his first assistant, 
Mr. E. H. Barnes, to ascertain what could be done to abate the nuisance. 
It appeared to them that “Section 4450 seems to vest in the Local Board 
of Steamboat Inspectors all necessary powers to punish by suspension 
or revocation of license the commission of any act on the part of a licensed 
officer which they adjudge to be ‘misconduct’ or ‘negligence’ or ‘un- 
skilfulness.’”” But the U.S. Local Steamboat Inspectors, when the 
question was referred to them, decided that the point was not well 
taken. 


' An instance in point is the statement of the late Dr. Dent, at the meeting held 
in the Collector’s Office. He said: 

“Three years ago the noise on the river became so annoying that patients and 
employés throughout the entire institution complained and asked for relief. I took 
the matter up with our counsel, and was informed that this question belonged to the 


federal courts. I was discouraged and dropped the matter, and let my patients 
suffer.’”’ 
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The aid of the Police Department was next invoked, and Commissioner 
McAdoo assured me of his willingness to act provided that authorization 
to do so could be obtained from the office of the Corporation Counsel. At 
his suggestion that I should secure the signatures of some residents of the 
Drive, protesting against this nuisance, I promised to bring him a petition 
signed by poor and rich alike, by the dwellers in the crowded tenements 
of the lower East Side as well as by the occupants of Riverside mansions, 
and I also stated that I would make a special feature of our municipal 
institutions. 

The response to my inquiries was prompt. Among those who willingly 
collected signatures for me was a well-known real-estate agent who sent 
me almost 700; while a policeman gladly offered to bring me a list of 
those living in his down-town district, who, although distant four 
blocks from the river front, slept but little, owing to the incessant din. 
Clubs and associations and private individuals sent me signatures, until, 
having received over 3,000, I thought that no more were necessary. 

The hospital feature had always seemed to me of special interest, and 
I therefore determined to ascertain if I was mistaken in supposing 
that the tugs caused serious suffering among the city’s sick and un- 
fortunate charges. Dr. 8. T. Armstrong, of Bellevue and Gouverneur 
hospitals, who was first visited, declared: 


Unnecessary signalling by tugs and other steam vessels in the East River has 
been a matter of long-standing annoyance to the sick who are treated in Gouverneur 
and Bellevue hospitals, both of which institutions are on the river front. 


Mr. Lamb, Superintendent of the City Hospital at Blackwell’s Island, 
stated: 


The almost constant blowing of whistles contiguous to the hospital is not only 
distressing to the patients, physicians, and employés of the City Hospital on Black- 
well’s Island, but also exceedingly harmful to them. 


Dr. Charles Hornby, Superintendent of the Flower Hospital, wrote 
as follows: 


I am glad that the subject of whistle tooting by tug-boats, etc., on the river front 
is receiving attention. Flower Hospital is situated near the East River, and its pa- 
tients suffer from the noises. There is a garbage dump at 61st Street and East River. 

. . The barges are taken away every morning about two o’clock. There is a 
watchman who evidently is seldom there or else is sleeping. When the tug-boat 
comes, it blows its whistle in a manner which wakes up every patient — not a single 
blast or two, but a continued stream of hoarse toots. After this has continued for 
a long time, the boatmen and the watchmen commence to swear and abuse each 
other. Although we are two blocks away, the oaths and shouted recriminations pen- 
etrate the hospital. The whole nightly occurrence is a disgrace to the neighborhood. 


A very strong indorsement of the agitation against nocturnal noises 
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was made by Dr. M. S. Gregory, resident alienist of Bellevue Hospital, 
who said: 


I think that the hundreds of employés of Bellevue as well as of the Gouverneur 
Hospital who are obliged to reside on the premises would be unanimous in declaring 
that their sleep is frequently disturbed at night by the incessant whistling of passing 
steamers on the river. It is quite important that these employés, whose work is 
arduous and trying, should secure an adequate amount of undisturbed sleep, in order 
to render proper services to the patients under their care. I am quite sure, however, 
that we physicians, nurses, and employés would hardly complain of such annoyances 
if we did not feel that this whistling was of more serious harm to the patients in the 
hospital. Picture to yourself a patient in the agony of death who is suddenly startled 
by the shrill noise of prolonged whistles! Then again, many patients suffering 
from typhoid, meningitis, and other serious illness will become annoyed by the least 
noise or disturbance. To these, restful sleep is of paramount importance, and fre- 
quently such disturbances may cause a relapse or turn the scale against them. In 
many delirious patients an hour’s rest or sleep may mean life. You can readily im- 
agine the disappointment of the doctor and nurse who have struggled to bring about 
the much-desired quiet and sleep, when suddenly all their efforts are frustrated as a 
result of the disturbing whistles. Coming to the department immediately under my 
charge — that of the Psychopathic Wards, where the disturbed and restless insane 
patients are cared for — I can only say from personal experience that the whistling 
from the boats does a great deal of injury to the patients and makes our work more 
trying and difficult. As you know, no doubt, the insane as a class are most suspicious, 
and I have often observed that an apprehensive patient would go into a state of frenzy 
as a result of these annoying noises. They often imagine that this incessant whistling 
is meant for them and that it means their death-knell. Of course, such a patient will 
disturb all the other patients in the ward, and, as already stated, makes the work of 
the nurses most trying and difficult. Moreover, in the treatment of some forms of 
mental affections, due to mental and physical exhaustion, restful sleep is a most im- 
portant factor, and frequent disturbance of the same may permanently endanger the 
future mental welfare of the patient. Heretofore, we have been compelled to endure 
this disturbance without a murmur, as we would thunder from the clouds or a pesti- 
lential visitation of Providence. We earnestly hope, however, that something can 
be done at least to lessen this annoyance and abate the danger to the poor unfortu- 
nate sick of this great city. 


The following letter was written by the late Dr. E. C. Dent, but a few 
hours before his sudden death: 


In the Manhattan State Hospital, on Ward’s Island, we have about 4,500 pa- 
tients and about 1,000 employés, making a total of 5,500 individuals living on this 
island. Our patients are all insane. Many of them are very nervous and excitable 
and are easily disturbed by the loud whistling of the boats on the river. Tug-boats 
often tie up on the New York side opposite the hospital, and frequently do a great 
deal of signalling by whistling which, it seems to me, is unnecessary. In fact it fre- 
quently occurs that persons conversing in the office are obliged to suspend conversa- 
tion until the boats are through with their whistling. It has been quite often ob- 
served that tug-boats’ captains appear to carry on conversation among themselves by 
a series of tootings. It must be apparent to everyone that these unnecessary, shrill 
noises are not calculated to soothe a disordered or an irritable nervous system. . . « 
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{ sincerely wish for your success in abating this nuisance so that signalling and whist- 
ling on the rivers will be reduced to the actual necessities required by law. I shall be 
pleased to coédperate in any way possible to attain this end. 

A certain pathetic interest attaches to this letter, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing extract from a note written to me, a few days later, by Mr. Lewis 
M. Farrington, Secretary to the late Dr. Dent: 

When this letter was taken to Dr. Dent for signature, he called me in and dic- 
tated the little personal note which accompanied the letter. I wrote the note hur- 
riedly, and when he signed it he had on his overcoat, ready to leave the office, as it 
proved, forever. It seems peculiarly fitting that his last official act should be an effort 
to make more endurable the lot of these unfortunates whose care and treatment had 
been his life-work. I would add that Dr. Dent was deeply interested in the efforts 
you are making to abate the unnecessary whistling nuisance, and he many times ex- 
pressed the wish that he could be of more service to you. 

Dr. S. L. Cash, resident physician of the Willard Parker Hospital, 
stated: 

Often the whistling is as loud as it is long, and seems to jar the hospital build- 
ing, [and] the tugs that tie up at the piers during all hours of the night signal with 
their whistles to an alarming extent. 

It is impossible to quote from all the letters which were received from 
superintendents of hospitals and allied institutions, indorsing the move- 
ment. Among the names, however, may be mentioned: Dr. J. B. Mickle, 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan Hospital, Blackwell’s Island; Mr. 
Robert Roberts, Superintendent of the City Home, Blackwell’s Island 
(containing about 2,500 old and infirm inmates); Mr. M. C. Dunphy, 
Superintendent of the New York City Children’s Hospital and Schools, 
Randall’s Island; Mr. Joseph P. Byers, Superintendent of the New 
York House of Refuge, at Randall’s Island; and Warden Fallon, Superin- 
tendent of the Penitentiary. 

Outside of the Borough of Manhattan, the Long Island College Hospital, 
through Richard E. Shaw, Superintendent, added its protest against 
the nuisance of steamboat whistles, and the danger that is caused, in 
certain cases, “by the unearthly and prolonged shrieking which occurs 
nightly at the different docks in the neighborhood.” From Washington, 
D. C., too, came a similar protest, written by Dr. William A. White, 
Superintendent of the Government Hospital for the Insane: 

We who deal with the insane and with the highly nervous appreciate perhaps 
better than most people how acutely painful a noise may be, and would welcome any 
legislation that would secure its abatement. We can only feel that the useless 
shrieking of whistles is a demonstration which belongs to the age of savagery with 


its war-paint and tom-toms, and hope that our modern civilization may be relieved 
from it. 


Backed by practically every municipal institution. I then returned to 
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the Board of Health and begged it, even if it could not take an active 
part in suppressing the noise, through a lack of jurisdiction, at least to 
help on the movement by sending me a strong indorsement. In answer 
to this appeal, I received the following statement from Hermann M. 
Biggs, M.D., General Medical Officer of the Department of Health: 


Your communication, with complaints attached, referring to the nuisance created 
by the unnecessary whistling of tug-boats and transfer boats on the waters of the East 
and North Rivers was duly received, and the facts therein stated were verified by our 
inspectors. I would say further in reference to this matter that the subject had pre- 
viously been brought to the attention of the Department of Health through a simi- 
lar complaint, and especially through the complaints of the medical staff and nurses 
of its own hospitals situated at the foot of East 16th Street and on North Brother 
Island. Sometimes, as it is stated in the communication sent to the Department, 
the nuisance created in this way is almost unbearable, and, in the opinion of 
the officers of this Board, absolutely without reason or justification. We do not 
refer at all in this matter to the signalling necessary to the ordinary navigation of 
the waters around New York, but to the prolonged use of whistles for arousing 
watchmen and similar purposes which are unnecessary, and which constitute the 
chief source of this nuisance. The question of the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Health over this matter has been submitted, at the direction of the Board, to the 
Corporation Counsel for decision. I would only add that the Board of Health and 
its medical officers are thoroughly in sympathy with you and the attempt you are 
making to abate a nuisance which is, in our opinion, a serious menace to the health 
and comfort of the inhabitants of New York City. 


After the array of evidence and indorsement cited, there could be no 
denying the fact that this unnecessary whistling was not only a general 
public nuisance, but also a grave menace to health; and the most natural 
conclusion, therefore, was that it ought to be dealt with by the Depart- 
ment of Health. However, since the Department seemed unable to 


decide the question as to whether it had jurisdiction or not, I appealed 
to the Police Department again and received, a few days later, the follow- 
ing letter from Commissioner McAdoo: 


Following up our interview, I beg to say that I will be glad, so far as the law per- 
mits, to cooperate with the federal authorities with reference to the matter oi abating 
the nuisance of tug-boat whistling on the North and East Rivers and adjacent waters, 
and that you are at liberty so to state to them. I acknowledge in this connection the 
receipt of the admirably arranged testimony presented by you, with reference to the 
matter in question. 

This was encouraging, but the chief difficulty that was encountered 
was not the apprehension, but primarily the detection, of the elusive 
tooters, shrouded as they were in the darkness of the night. Of course, 
if we could only obtain a revenue cutter, matters would be simplified; 
but then, alas! revenue cutters are things that cannot easily be borrowed. 
However, I returned to the Law Division of the Collector’s Office, with 
a request for a boat and for the presentation of the matter to the federal 
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authorities at Washington. It was then that a meeting, to be held at 
the Collector’s Office, was arranged between the U. 8. Local Steamboat 
Inspectors and those interested in the movement. With the exception 
of threshing out the matter in public, however, and the rallying to the 
support of the movement of the entire press, not much was gained; for 
at the meeting, as both before and afterward, the U.S. Local Inspectors 
simply listened and promised nothing. The unanimous opinion of those 
present seemed to be that the best way of abating the nuisance would 
be to obtain evidence against the tug men through the assistance of a 
revenue cutter, and that the Secretary of the Treasury should be addressed 
for permission to use a boat for that purpose. Of the sympathy of Sec- 
retary Shaw we felt assured; for although he had been unable to wait 
over for the meeting, he had expressed himself as being in favor of taking 
steps to stop the whistling, and had characterized the movement as a 
proper one. Great was our disappointment, therefore, when a few days 
later we were informed that the whole matter had been referred to the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, while no information was vouchsafed 
us as to the assignment of a cutter. 


While this quest of jurisdiction was going on, the leading papers from 


the Atlantic to the Pacific were rendering us most valuable assistance. 
From the very first, the press had pointed out that “indiscriminate signal- 
ling is an interference with the signals that are necessary to the safety of 
traffic”; and also that continuous whistling ‘“‘no longer has any signifi- 
cance for purposes of signalling.” Many expressed the hope that this 
“movement against the boat whistles might develop into a much more 
comprehensive one and come to be a general suppression of a thousand 
inexcusable assaults upon urban ears.”” Still another looked forward to 
what might soon be a “general triumph over the steam whistle. That 
triumph, in turn, should be a part of a universal crusade against unneces- 
sary noise. . . . All in all, there is no vice in New York so thoroughly 
ripe for squads and crusaders as that of noise production.” From 
Seattle, Washington, to Jamaica, Long Island, and from Maine to 
Alabama, there seemed to be a general hunting up of old noise ordi- 


nances and a desire to abate the suffering caused by unnecessary sounds. 
Papers of twenty-three States and territories published approving ac- 
counts of this attempt at noise reform. 

The only opposition that we encountered was when, for two consecu- 
tive days, one of our dailies printed interviews with tug captains on the 
subject. They, of course, declared that whistles were a necessity, in fact 
the “only means of safety for river craft,” and that the “commerce of 
the port hangs on the use of signals to regulate the shipping.” One 
steamboat man indignantly exclaimed: “ You might as well try to abolish 
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steamboats altogether as try to prevent them from blowing their whistles 
— you might as well try to abolish commerce.”” We, who were only pro- 
testing against the unnecessary use of steam whistles, were accused of 
“crass ignorance and sentimentality” and of heaven only knows what 
else! Nevertheless, this defence of whistling by the tug captains was, 
perhaps, the strongest argument that was brought forward in our behalf; 
for it was therein unconsciously admitted, from beginning to end, that 
this whistling, that caused so much suffering, was not required for pur- 
poses of navigation, but was simply used as a means of long-distance 
communication with the crews of the waiting scows. One captain de- 
clared: “There is no use discussing that subject. If the whistles of the 
tugs to signal those on the piers be done away with, it would necessitate 
an extra deck hand to act as a messenger to notify the pier hands, be- 
sides all the time that would be lost.” Another states: “We run the risk 
of losing a whole tide if we do not rouse the crew on the barge.’”’ Still an- 
other said: “It is absolutely imperative that we notify those on shore 
that we have arrived.” While a fourth declared: “You must whistle to 
wake up the crew, which you cannot expect to stay on watch day and 
night. The boats are not of sufficient importance to keep two watchers 
employed.” 

The “Marine Journal” almost from the first took up the cudgels in 
our support and assured us of its “loyalty to the cause you have espoused 
in regard to unnecessary whistle blowing, which is certainly a laudable one 
and will, beyond a doubt, meet with success, as you have the sympathy, 
and will evidently get the cooperation, of everyone but those who blow 
whistles for personal, not official, reasons.” It was also the editor of the 
“‘ Marine Journal,’’ Captain George L. Norton, who was instrumental in 
getting passed by the National Board of Steam Navigation the following 
resolutions: 


Whereas, The attention of the members of the National Board of Steam Navi- 
gation has been called to reports in the public prints in regard to unnecessary whistle 
blowing by masters and pilots, causing annoyance to citizens residing along the rivers 
of this harbor, especially during the night, it is hereby 

Resolved. By the members of the National Board of Steam Navigation that they 
will instruct the masters and pilots of their tug-boats and other steam craft to blow 
their whistles only when absolutely necessary and in conformity with the law. 


But, alas! this resolution, passed by those who represented nearly 
the entire tug-boat and ferry-boat interests of the city, was productive 
of no lasting good. For a few nights there was comparative quiet, and 
then the hubbub broke forth afresh. It was thus evident to all that, 
to secure any lasting benefit, the power of the law must be recognized 
as being behind any measures that might be taken by marine interests 
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to abate the nuisance. The tug men evidently felt they both could and 
would whistle if they desired to do so, in spite of the instructions issued 
to them by their superiors. 

Early in January it was announced, in a despatch from Washington, 
that Secretary Metcalf, of the Department of Commerce and Labor, had 
decided that the Board of Supervising Inspectors of Steam Vessels were 
alone capable of dealing with the question. The telegram then went on 
to state: 


There is some question in the minds of the Commerce and Labor officials whether 
the Government can control the use of steamboat whistles, no matter whether un- 
necessary signals are given or not. The rule against “ misbehavior”’ on the part of 
steamboat captains has never been applied in a case of this kind, and at present the 
statute is not specific enough to cover such violation. It is believed that the steam- 
boat inspectors at their annual meeting will deem the matter of sufficient importance 
to draw up a special rule by which the unnecessary use of whistles may be punishable 
under the general charge of “misbehavior.”’ This, if signed by the Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, will become a law. 


Having been invited to attend the annual meeting of Supervising 
Inspectors in Washington, I decided to ascertain, beforehand, whether 
the captains of larger craft were of the same opinion as the tug men 
regarding the necessity of unnecessary whistling. The answers to the letters 
that I sent out to the captains of our largest river passenger boats were 
most gratifying, and proved what I had always believed to be the fact, 
that this indiscriminate whistling and the use of powerful sirens consti- 
tuted a menace to navigation as well as to health. One of the first letters 
I received came from Mr. George A. White, Assistant General Man- 
ager of the Hudson River Day Line, captain of the steamboat Albany, 
and also Chairman of the Association of Passenger Steamboat Lines, 
who wrote: 

I am in full sympathy with the whistling crusade now under way, both from the 
standpoint of a resident of the pestered district and as one whose life and business are 
all connected with steamboats, and who deplores the confusion caused by the unwar- 
ranted blowing of very large whistles on very small boats. The enormous whistles 
of many of the small tugs which carry high steam pressure (150 to 200 pounds) are 
blown probably eighty or ninety per cent more frequently than necessary, a fact which 
can only be classified, in its offensiveness, as rowdyism. It is simply a case of the 
smallest boy making the most noise. In fog or snow storm, constant warning signals 


are necessary and compulsory; but, in any case, the volume of sound need be no more 
in New York Harbor than on the Thames in London or on the Mersey at Liverpool. 


Another letter came from Captain M. I. Brightman, of the steamer 
Boston, who said: 
I think that there should be not only a law to abate the unnecessary blowing 


of whistles, but also one to abolish entirely all the hideous-sounding inventions that are 
used by many crafts in the harbor. It has been proved to me by years of experience 
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that a whistle with a somewhat pleasing tone is fully as effective in thick weather as 
the freaks that make such horrible noises in use by several boats around the city. 

A third letter was written by Samuel Crocker,captain of the steamer 
Mohegan, and read as follows: 

There is a great deal of whistling done and sometimes it is a menace to the peo- 
ple going up and down the rivers, and I think that a great deal of it is unnecessary 
and uncalled for. 

Mr. H. Nickerson, Superintendent of the New England Navigation 
Company, sent me the following: 

I believe, in fact I know, that a great deal of the whistling done by tow-boats 

and lighters in New York Harbor is unnecessary, and if all vessels confined themselves 


to just what is needed in that line, the whistling would be so small in comparison with 
the past that you would not be annoyed to any great extent. 


Mr. H. H. Webber, captain of the steamer City of Fall River, stated: 

I am in most hearty sympathy and accord with you and your purpose to stop 
useless whistling. When for any cause we lay over for a night at a dock in this city, 
it is almost impossible to get a good night’s rest on account of tooting whistles. None 
but regular whistles should ever be given, as all others are uncalled for. 

The testimony, then, that I had collected to submit to the Board of 
Supervising Inspectors was of two kinds: one from the superintendents 
of hospitals and allied institutions, which claimed it was a menace to 
health; the other, from captains and those whose occupation confined 
them to the river front, all of which showed that the indiscriminate 
whistling was not only unnecessary, but even a menace to navigation. 

The only requests that we submitted to the Board were these: (1) 
that whistling be restricted to statute and emergency requirements; 
(2) that watchmen be placed on each pier, to receive light signals from 
approaching tugs and transmit them to the crews of the waiting scows; 
(3) that every vessel carry two whistles, one small and light for clear 
weather, and one of larger calibre for times of fog or tempest; and (4) 
that there be stationed here a representative of the Department of Labor 
and Commerce, to whom complaints could be referred and whose duty 
it should be to have the waterways properly patrolled just as the streets 
are policed. 

The Supervising Inspectors, in turn, decided, however, that they had 
no jurisdiction in the matter. They apparently could regulate nothing, 
recommend nothing, decide on nothing, have control over nothing. They 
could not stop “hoodlum whistling,” or substitute a whistle of a reason- 
able size for a shrieking siren, or even advise that unnecessary signals 
be omitted. 

The next day Mr. Edward W. Sims, solicitor to the department, 
handed down an opinion on the subject, from which I quote: 
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With reference to the unnecessary sounding of steam whistles in the vicinity of 
New York, there is no existing federal law or regulation which prohibits the whistling 
complained of or authorizes the punishment of the alleged offenders. . . . Title 52 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, above referred to, includes laws “for the 
regulation of steam vessels,’’ and laws governing ‘‘the transportation of passengers 
and merchandise,” and thus embraces what, for the sake of convenience, is called 
“‘The Steamboat Inspection Laws.” The purpose of these laws is primarily the pro- 
tection of the passengers, crew, and property on vessels propelled by steam; and also 
the protection of the lives and property of persons on other boats and at the 
wharves (Hartranft v. Du Pont, 118 U.S. 126). None of the provisions of law show 
any intent to legislate upon, or provide for, the protection of persons and property on 
land. It follows, therefore, that the Board of Supervising Inspectors is without 
authority to prohibit whistling solely because it disturbs the local peace... . 
While a State statute or a municipal ordinance could not, of course, affect or inter- 
fere with whistling required by federal laws or regulations, it would, in my opinion, 


be a valid local police regulation, in so far as it prohibited useless and unnecessary 
whistling. 


And thus the vicious circle was completed. The question of jurisdiction 
was still unsettled, and, after having been shuffled from municipal to 
federal authorities, was again sent back to New York for settlement. 

The trip to Washington was not in vain, however, for it was there 
that the matter was taken up by the National Association of Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots. This association, numbering about 10,000 men, 
was holding its annual meeting at that time and requested me to bring 
the matter before them. After my address, the following resolutions 
were read and then unanimously carried. These resolutions and a letter, 
also given below, from the same association, constitute unanswerable 
arguments as to the urgency of suppressing indiscriminate and, above 
all, noisy signalling: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Masters, MATES, AND Pixos, 
NATIONAL EXEcUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Wasuineton, D.C., January 24, 1906. 

Whereas, It has come to the knowledge of the Grand Harbor that many com- 
plaints have been entered by Mrs. Rice, Commissioner Darlington of the Health De- 
partment of New York City, and many other people connected with the various hos- 
pitals, both private and public, against the unnecessary blowing of whistles, especially 
the so-called siren whistle; 

And Whereas, We consider this unnecessary noise detrimental to the safe nav- 
igation of steam vessels of the port of New York and detrimental to the patients in 
the different institutions on the water front; 

And Whereas, We fully realize that the city, state, or federal authorities have 
not got the proper jurisdiction in these cases; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Grand Harbor shall request ‘all subordinate harbors under 
their jurisdiction, especially those situated in New York City, to issue a circular letter 
requesting our members to abstain from this practice. 

(Signed) Joun C. Siiva, President. 
(Signed) Luruer B. Dow, Gen. Counsel and Treas. 
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The letter read as follows: 


My pear Mrs. Rice: Referring again to the hearing held this day before Assist- 
ant Secretary Murray of the Department of Commerce and Labor, and the Board of 
U. S. Supervising Inspectors of Steam Vessels, and after carefully looking over many 
of the complaints, letters, and evidences in your possession, I am of the firm belief that 
this excessive blowing of steam whistles by the various steam vessels in the port of 
New York, by which many patients in the different hospitals and other people are an- 
noyed, can be greatly lessened if it were possible for the Board of Supervising Inspec- 
tors to make a regulation so that the whistles would be more uniform as to size and 
tone of same. I am convinced that the many complaints about the whistles are not 
for the reason that they blow so many times, but it is for the reason that the tone of 
the whistles is of such a shrieking nature and is made so powerful that it is heard at 
an unnecessary distance. Assuring you that myself and the Association will aid you 
in abating any nuisance of this kind, I am, 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) Luter B. Dow, General Counsel. 


And these resolutions have borne fruit; for whereas formerly the 
whistling was almost incessant, it is not unusual now to have nights of 
comparative tranquillity along the river front. Of course there are still 
some captains who apparently wish to show their contemptuous disap- 
proval of these resolutions by shrieking just as loudly as ever, but they 
are decidedly in the minority. As regards the improvement noticed, I 
should like to quote from the letter sent to me by Mr. James D. Lamb, 
Superintendent of the City Hospital, Blackwell’s Island. Speaking of 
the whistling, he says: 


It has been very materially decreased, and I wish to thank you, in behalf of the 
patients and employés, for your earnest efforts to abate this nuisance which has been 
so detrimental to the health and comfort of all the patients and employés in this 
hospital. I will report later to you where your inspector can do good in further abat- 
ing this nuisance. 

And I should also like to quote from a letter written to me by Cap- 
tain White, because it shows strongly the interest that is taken in the 
movement by many of those who were at first supposed to be antago- 
nistic to it: 

I feel that you are to be congratulated and complimented on the results which 
you have accomplished, and that overwrought New Yorkers owe you a debt of grati- 
tude for the possibility of more quiet rest. The warcry of your enemies seems to 
have been “ Hoot, mon!’’ while your war cry has been decency and order. It seemed 
to me rather a hopeless task at the start, but I frankly confess that I am amazed at 
your results. 


Naturally there is danger that these measures, adopted voluntarily by 
the marine interests and river-men, will, in the future, tend to become 
a dead letter unless followed up by new legislation or by the passage of 
new ordinances. 
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And now the question is, what shall the next step be? It does seem 
as if the Department of Commerce and Labor, in view of the attitude 
taken by the Association of Masters, Mates, and Pilots, at their annual 
meeting in January, ought seriously to take up the question of abolishing 
sirens and “hoodlum whistling.” And even as recently as March 2, 
the following strong letter was sent me by Captain Luther B. Dow, 
General Counsel and Treasurer of the Association: 


If it were possible to have the Department of Commerce and Labor regulate the 
tone of whistles so that they might be a little more uniform, and abolish the siren 
whistle altogether, I believe from actual experience that it would be better for the 
masters and pilots in command of boats plying on the waters of New York Harbor. 
I am not alone in this belief. The use of any kind of a whistle for anything except 
what is absolutely necessary I claim is a detriment to the navigation of all kinds of 
steam craft; navigation would be much safer and whistles would be paid more atten- 
tion to if a little more care were taken. . . . If necessary I could get quite a number 
of masters who would sign a statement to this effect. 


Of course, it is needless to reiteratehow firmly I am in accord with the 
sentiment of the Association’s conclusion that the large calibre of whistles 
causes even more suffering than does the constant signalling, and that a 
blast from a whistle loud enough, apparently, to jar a hospital building, 
as well as “the unearthly and prolonged shrieking which occurs nightly 
at the different docks,” can scarcely be required to warn a boat, a quarter 
of a mile away, that a ferry-boat is leaving its pier. I also believe, 
since the purpose of the “Steamboat-Inspection Laws” is primarily the 
protection of the passengers, crew, and property on vessels, that it is the 
duty of the Supervising Inspectors to abate a nuisance that is considered 
by all concerned to be a menace to navigation by masking or rendering 
inaudible the signals that should properly be given, by rendering ex- 
tremely difficult the docking of vessels, and by gravely interfering with 
the repose of the crews of all kinds of craft, from the poorest and dingiest 
scow up to that of the finest ocean steamship, tied up at its dock.’ 

On the other hand, it is both hoped and believed that the New York 
Board of Health will see its way clear to doing its utmost to abate this 
nuisance, especially in view of the important additions that, since my re- 
turn from Washington, I have made to the mass of material already sub- 
mitted to it. First and foremost are the extracts from the Report of the 
Bay Pollution Commission (recently brought to my attention), in which 


* Just as this article is going to press, it is announced from Washington that 
Representative Bennet of New York, after consultation wlth officers of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, has prepared a bill to prevent the unneces- 
sary blowing of steamboat whistles in New York harbor. I take this opportunity 
of acknowledging the valuable aid that our movement has already received from 
Congressmen Bennet and J. Van Vlechten Olcott. 
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the police jurisdiction of New York State for sanitary purposes over the 
waters of the Hudson River is settled. Next, the strong letters from a 
number of prominent physicians regarding the necessity of rest to health 
and life. 

As regards the character of the jurisdiction of New York State the 
report says: 


It was to be a police jurisdiction of and over all vessels, ships, boats, or craft of 
every kind that did or might float upon the surface of said waters, and over all the 
elements and agents or instruments of commerce, while the same were afloat in or upon 
the waters of said bay and river for quarantine and health purposes, and to secure 
the observance of all the rules and regulations for the protection of passengers and 
property, and all fit governmental control designed to secure the interests of trade 
and commerce in said port of New York, and preserve thergupon the public peace. . . . 
“From a perusal of these two causes, it will be seen that the jurisdiction of the State of 
New York in and to all the waters of the Hudson River and New York Bay is primar- 
ily a police jurisdiction for sanitary and quarantine purposes; and the right of the 
State of New Jersey to erect wharves, piers, bulkheads, andimprovements from its 
shores into such waters is especially upheld in the Central Railroad case, from which 
I have above quoted. Over and above the rights of the two contiguous States is the 
right of the federal Government in the navigable waters of New York Bay and the 
Hudson River, in so far as the protection of navigation is concerned ”’ (see State of 
Pennsylvania vs. Wheeling Bridge Company, et al., 13 Howard, 518). 


Professor William H. Thompson stated: 


I am heartily in favor of any measures being adopted which will lessen the effects of 
unnecessary noises. . . . The injurious effect of noise as such on many persons is too 
well demonstrated to need argument; but when the effects are felt by whole collec- 
tions of the sick with nervous diseases, it becomes not a general but a very particular 
concern of medical men. . . . I unhesitatingly pronounce the constant whistles of 
passing steam craft as extremely injurious to the inmates of the hospitals for the in- 
sane and would urge the adoption of the most stringent regulations to suppress this 
evil. 


Dr. Charles L. Dana, President of the Academy of Medicine, said: 


I am only too glad to add my voice in protest against noises of this city. I can 
hear now practically a continuous tooting of horns from the North River [Dr. Dana 
lives between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, about in the middle of the city], and I can un- 
derstand how serious and distressing this must be to the population living nearer than 
Ido. . . . There is an enormous lot of preventable noise, and I hope your energetic 
attack on river tooting noises will be made to include other things. 


Dr. John Winters Brannan, President of the Hospital Board, wrote: 


You notice what Dr. Cash says of the especial annoyance to the patients in the 
wards nearest the river. This is important, as these wards are considered the best in 
the hospital, and in our new Bellevue Hospital we are planning to place as many wards 
as possible close to the river, in order that the patients may have the benefit of the 
freshness and breeze from the water. For the sake of the sick and helpless poor of 
New York, I hope your efforts will meet with success. 
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Dr. George W. Jacoby stated: 


Cell exhaustion — fatigue — cannot be avoided, but recuperation is a right of 
nature, the wanton interference with which constitutes an infringement on the per- 
sonal right of the individual and which should be protected by law. . . . The case 
which you have made out certainly shows that the incessant whistling of steamers 
upon our rivers does disturb the rest of the inmates of our hospitals, of the employés 
of our benevolent institutions, and of the community at large and, by so much, inter- 
feres with their natural right to recuperation. I am heartily in favor of the agitation 
which you have begun, and hope that the abolition of these river noises by ordi- 
nance will be but the initiative to the legislative abolition of many other unnecessary 
and unwarrantable street noises. 


From Dr. John H. Girdner I received the following: 


City noises exert a deleterious effect on the human system; this is especially 
marked in the case of invalids and children. Noise is a most potent factor in produc- 
ing functional diseases of the brain and nervous system, not alone by its direct action, 
but by destroying sound, refreshing sleep. A very large percentage of the noises of 
New York City are wholly unnecessary and should be suppressed as a sanitary meas- 
ure. Unnecessary blowing of whistles on the rivers and in the harbor of New York 
is particularly nerve-racking and sleep-destroying. 


Dr. William Hirsch wrote: 


Permit me to assure you of my sincerest sympathy in the noble fight which you 
have undertaken against the intolerable nuisance of unnecessary noises on the river. 
I have a considerable number of patients whose night-rest is disturbed by the inces- 
sant whistling, and who, therefore, suffer great agony, their recovery naturally being 
retarded. I heartily wish you a complete success in your crusade against these 
outrages, and hope that eventually this may lead to the suppression of unnecessary 
street noises, which are equally injurious to the nervous system, and which form a 
disgrace in any civilized community. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell stated: 


We are just waking up enough to battle with the noise nuisance in this city 
[Philadelphia]. Years ago there was an interesting suit brought against St. Mark’s 
Church obliging them to limit the ringing of their bells to within certain hours, on 
account of the offensive character of the noise made. Any movement of this kind 
has my full sympathy. I presume I am not to return these papers. If you say that 
I am not to doso I shall forward them to the health officer here. 

Unfortunately the limited space of a magazine article will not admit 
of the barest enumeration of all the preventable noises that beat upon the 
tortured ear in our great city. They order these things better in Europe, 
where the steam whistle has been largely suppressed. We are indeed a 
wonderful nation, but have much to learn from the Old World as regards 
the simple, sane commonplaces of ordinary life, of which protection from 
unreasonable noise is one of the most obvious. Considering the strenuous 
life that we live in America and the enormous stress under which we 


labor, sleep is, for us, of exceptional importance if we are not to become 
37 
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a nation of neureesthenics. It is certainly within the power of the people 
to procure it for themselves; and associations ought to be formed in every 
city of the Union with the object of impressing upon the authorities, 
especially the boards of health, the absolute obligations which they are 
under to use their police powers in this direction as vigorously as in any 
other. Oh! for a few more earnest workers like Professor Morse of Salem, 
Dr. Girdner of New York, and Dr. Kempster of Milwaukee, who have, for 
years, striven so patiently to secure for suffering fellow-mortals 
“Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 


Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course 
’ 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 


Mrs. Isaac L. Rick. 
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JAPAN’S POLICY IN KOREA. 


Tr is not a question of ambition, but a matter of necessity, that Japan 
should become a great power on the Asiatic continent. Should she fail 
in that, there is but one thing left for her —national death. Our very 
existence depends upon her attainment of this object. It is forced upon 
us as a means of self-defence. As for our relation with Korea, that is not 
a matter of a single day. From the most remote period we have always 
been more or less together. A number of anthropologists are to-day gath- 
ering evidence proving that the race peopling the southern part of the 
peninsula of Korea is of the same stock as that whence we of Japan have 
sprung. Dr. Betz, in particular, spent along time in Korea; and, as a result 
of his scientific investigations, he tells us of the radical difference between 
the people of southern and those of northern Korea. They differ in their 
bony structure, for example; those of northern Korea being similar to 
the Tartar family, while those of the south are kin to our own race. 

In ancient times, the famous chieftain of Kyushu, called Kumaso, 
raised the standard of revolt against the imperial house. He was in sym- 
pathy with Korea, whose cause he endeavored to serve. This it was 
which animated our heroic Empress Jingo to tear out the rebellion by 
the roots, declaring that the Kyushu rebels must be fought in Korea; and 
the famous punitive expedition of Shinra, as a portion of the Korean 
peninsula was then called, has become one of our most cherished historical 
traditions. Our relations with Korea are therefore the inheritance of 
fifteen centuries. When the Tartars conceived the idea of conquering 
Japan, they began their process of subjugation with the Tartar tribes 
on the northern borders of the Korean peninsula, and thence proceeded 
southward. When their conquest over Korea was complete, they took 
offensive measures against the Kyushu coast. This, the Tartar expe- 
dition of the period of Tokimune, in the Hojo Shogunate, fell short of 
its object. Japan did not fail to retaliate the insult of the Tartar; and 
her first step was an expedition for the subjugation of Korea. For us 
as for the Tartar, Korea was the highway by which the goal of military 
glory was to be reached. 

Happily for Korea and the Mongol Empire, and unfortunately for us, 
the downfall of the Hojo Shogunate rang down the curtain upon this ex- 
pedition, which might have been of far-reaching historic importance. 
Although the dream of that age failed to materialize, it was revived after 
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three hundred years. Under the leadership of the great military genius 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, the Japanese army then made a victorious march 
through Korea, which, however, was arrested by the death of the great 
commander. Japan was also at that time rent by constant feuds at home. 
Everywhere military chieftains divided the Empire and struggled for the 
mastery. At last the unification of feudal Japan was brought about under 
Togugawa Isyasu, who founded the Togugawa Shogunate, which inaugu- 
rated nearly three hundred years of peace. In the tranquillity and ease 
of a fenced-in land, Japan troubled herself but little concerning affairs 
beyond the seas. 

Then came the present régime. In the early days of the restoration 
the old attitude on the Korean question was resumed. Kido wished to 
send a punitive expedition to the peninsula, as did Saigo in the sixth year 
of Meiji (1873). Thus we see that, despite the changes wrought by time, 
ithe spirit remained the same. In the month of March of the ninth year 

of Meiji (1876), we concluded a treaty of amity with the government of 
{| Korea, and so came into the relationship of a treaty power with her. 

UC Now, this, the famous treaty of Ko-Kwa, was the first treaty that Korea 
had ever concluded with any independent foreign state, with the single 
exception of China. A few years later, in 1882, Seoul saw riotous out- 
breaks. The mob attacked our legation and burnt it. Our minister, 
Mr. Hanabusa, was forced to flee for his life, and by means of a surveying 
vessel of the British government off the coast managed to make his escape 
to Japan. Our government, greatly surprised, summoned a council to 
meet before the throne. Opinions were divided. While some of the mem- 
bers of this conference were for war, others declared for peace. Finally 
the peace party won the day. Yet it was impossible to ignore the whole 
affair. Our government therefore landed forces at Chemulpo as an armed 
escort to our minister, Mr. Hanabusa. Thereupon China also sent soldiers. 
For a time the whole world anxiously watched these proceedings. In the 
end, however, through the treaty of Saibutsuko, a peaceful settlement of the 
affair was reached. 

Two years later, in 1884, a difference arose between our minister, 
Takezoe, and the Chinese minister to Korea; ang the soldiers of China and 
of Japan crossed swords in the very palace of the Korean king. This 
misunderstanding was adjusted by the treaty of Tien-Tsin, which en- 
abled us to exact from China the admission that Korea was an independent 
state. It further stipulated that neither China nor Japan was to send 
soldiers into Korea without cause, and that, should the inevitable happen, 
both of the high contracting parties should notify each other of the move- 
ment of troops. The treaty was concluded through Marquis Ito, who 
acted as our envoy. 
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A matter of great significance in connection with the Tien-Tsin treaty 
is that here, for the first time in two thousand years, Japan changed her 
policy toward Korea. Prior to the treaty of Ko-Kwa, we had looked 
upon Korea as ourenemy. We were ever on thealert for a favorable 
opportunity and justifiable cause for taking revenge upon her. After the 
conclusion of the treaty, however, the policy of revenge and invasion was 
entirely out of the question. For the first time the policy of Japan toward 
Korea changed in the direction of developing Korea and of leading her 
in the path of enlightenment. The first concrete expression of a radi- 
cal change of policy, therefore, was the treaty of Tien-Tsin. In that 
treaty Japan forced China — always savage in her attitude toward Korea 
and always looking down upon that country as one of her dependencies — 
to recognize the independence of the peninsula. Moreover, the treaty 
debarred China from carrying out at will rigorous measures of repression 
and of spoliation. There is no question as to the sincerity and upright- 
ness of Japan in this regard. 

In 1894, however, there arose, hornet-like, a band of men who styled 
themselves the Tong-haku party. Desolation, devastation, and bloodshed 
seemed to them mere pastime. Acts of positive savagery multiplied rap- 
idly, and the Korean government seemed powerless. Indeed, it looked 
as if that government itself was encouraging this mad lawlessness of the 
Tong-haku. China at once found in this disturbance an excuse to send 
a large armed force into Korea. We also despatched troops, according 
to our right. This was the beginning of the war between Japan and 
China. Happily, in the following year, after gaining a complete victory, 
we saw the restoration of peace by the treaty of Shimonoseki. 

The peace secured by that treaty was, however, of a very temporary 
nature. The occupation of the Liao-tong peninsula by Japan was not 
at all favorable to the wild ambition of Russia and the realization of her 
dream of a Far Eastern empire. Evidently she felt that a protest 
proceeding from herself alone would prove ineffectual. She therefore 
sought to bring to her assistance two powers who had no great interests 
in that portion of the Far East, namely, France and Germany. As 
these powers could find no valid reason for protesting, they hit upon the 
idea of spreading the report that the occupation of the Liao-tong penin- 
sula by Japan would be injurious to the peace of the Far East. As for 
Japan, she was powerless against this triple alliance. The Liao-tong pen- 
insula, which she had bought with the blood and tears of her people, 
was restored to China. 

It is true that, in the treaty of Tien-Tsin, China had acknowledged 
the independence of Korea. But that was merely the text of a treaty. 
The fact is that China subsequently dealt with Korea precisely as if that 
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country were still one of her dependencies. After the war with Japan, 
however, China definitely recognized the independence of Korea in deed 
as formerly by letter. Yet, after all these services rendered in her behalf, 
did Korea show the slightest gratitude toward or confidence in Japan? 
During the war with China, and for some time after the successful termi- 
nation of that war, Korea did appear to be friendly toward us. Imme- 
diately upon the restoration of the Liao-tong peninsula, however, through 
the coercion of the triple alliance before referred to, there came a sudden 
and complete change in the attitude of the Korean government and its 
people toward Japan. Instead of putting their trust in Japan, instead 
of being friendly to her, they looked upon her with suspicion, indeed, with 
decided disfavor. 

Hardly had we relieved Korea from the domination of China, and that, 
too, at great cost, when the peninsula was invaded by another power, much 
more remorseless and cruel, and naturally more dangerous. Russia now 
took the place of China at the court of Seoul. The ambition of Russia 
was not to be compared with that of China. Such was its madness that 
it was not only bent on conquering Korea, but its purpose was to extend its 
policy of aggression against Japan as well. For ten years we exhausted 
every means to bring about a happy settlement in order to avoid a crisis 
and to persuade Russia to change her mind. We tried commercial treaties 
and numerous other methods of pacification in vain. Finally, in Feb- 
ruary, 1904, diplomatic relations between the two countries were severed, 
and the world witnessed one of the greatest wars of modern times. 

It is evident, therefore, that the cause both of the Chino-Japanese and 
of the Russo-Japanese war was the independence of Korea. The two 
wars differ, so far as we are concerned, in details only. With China 
we had cultivated pleasant relations for two thousand years; as regards 
Russia, hatred of one hundred years’ standing had been nurtured. 

After this brief historic review, I wish to say something of the geo- 
graphical position of Korea. Judged by her area, Korea is not a great 
country. Being a peninsula, her coastline is exceedingly long. The climate 
of her northeastern borders, in the two provinces of Ham-Kyong, is ex- 
tremely cold because of the Arctic tides which wash the coast at that point. 
There the climate is something like that of our Hokkaido, or of Karafuto. 
The southern and western shores of the country, however, receive the bene- 
fit of the equatorial current, as does our own favored coast of Kyushu. In 
the fisheries there is a source of great wealth. Moreover, the small islands 
that dot the seas here like stepping-stones contribute to the convenience 
of her fishermen. Along her northeastern littoral the marine products 
are much like those of our northern waters, and herring and salmon abound. 
Along her southern and western coast, the waters teem with fish similar to 
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those which exist in the waters of Kyushu. During the recent war, a 
large number of people derived a considerable income from the fishery 
enterprises in the Korean waters and in the Yellow Sea, with the product 
of which they supplied the navy and army. It has been reported that, in 
this section of the seas, there are also great schools of whales. At all 
events, none can deny the wealth of the marine products of the Korean 
waters. With the introduction of modern methods and appliances, a 
great revenue could be derived from this source. 

Although a small country, Korea on land has the advantage of being 
connected with a great continent. Her rivers, for example, are large. 
Owing to the absence of industrial education, the Koreans, at present, are 
not deriving as much benefit from their navigable streams as they other- 
wise might. By the application of enterprise and intelligent effort, the 
Korean streams can be converted into a valuable system of communica- 
tion; and the numerous harbors, situated as they are on an extensive 
coastline, may in time become valuable centres of commerce. With the 
establishment of transportation facilities, both by sea and on land, Korea 
will see the advent of a new day. 

Some have declared the soil of Korea to be sterile, and the yield but 
half of that of Japan. I have not found reason to put any faith in this state- 
ment. It may be that the yield of the Korean farms is scanty at present 
as compared with that produced on a similar area in our own land. At 
the same time, it must always be kept in mind that agriculture in Korea is 
still primitive. I am of the opinion that it is not so much to the soil itself, 
but to waste and carelessness, as well as the absence of scientific methods, 
that the present agricultural conditions must be attributed. As soon as 
suitable improvements, both in implements and methods of agriculture, 
shall have been secured, it will be seen that, after all, the difference be- 
tween the Korean and Japanese soils is not so great as at present supposed. 

I have learned indeed, from a number of people who have come home 
from their investigations in Korea, that, in a large part of the peninsula, 
the soil is much richer thanin Japan. It should also be borne in mind that 
the neglected and uncultivated area is very extensive. Perhaps, therefore, 
one is justified in saying that the yield of the Korean soil should be about 
the same as that of Japan. Taking the present population of Korea at 
10,000,000, the country should be able to support about 30,000,000 ad-| 
ditional population. Placing the annual increase of our population at 
half a million, Korea should therefore be able to absorb our surplus popu- | 
lation for fifty or sixty years to come. 

Placer mining in Korea is yielding much profit. In this field there is 
large room for the introduction of modern methods and machinery; and 
there can be no question as to the vast increase of production that would 
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follow such improvements. Forestry, like agriculture, is not developed 


in Korea. 


The timber business has not been very prosperous of late. 


Still, there are many forests in the peninsula which have not seen an axe 
in a hundred, or perhaps a thousand, years, because of the lack of trans- 
| portation facilities. Korea is in the position of the miser who hoards his 
treasure, fearing to put it to use. Should the waterway transportation 
facilities of Yalu once become an established fact, we should no doubt hear 
of the opening of the great treasure-house in the thickly wooded stretch of 
northern Korea. 

On the plains of Korea, cattle raising has been tried. The methods, as 
in other industrial activities, are quite elementary, and, of course, the 
stock is not very select. Yet, notwithstanding these obstacles, the Ko- 
reans raise cattle for export, although they themselves consume consider- 


able meat. 
far. The 


As for minerals, the fame of the Korean mines has travelled 
country is especially rich in coal and iron; and these two 


minerals are an acknowledged factor in the civilization of a people. 


Besides, a 


great majority of the iron works of Japan are in Kyushu, 


that portion of our country which is nearest to the peninsula. To us, 
therefore, the development of these minerals in Korea would prove very 
advantageous. Altogether, the work to be performed here is one of 
great promise. 

Since the beginning of the recent war, owing to the unbroken series of 
victories which Japan gained over Russia, the influence and prestige of the 
latter country, so far as Korea is concerned, are things of the past. And 
now, what is our own policy toward Korea? What should that policy be? 
Younger men would say: Conquer Korea and occupy her territory at once. 
They neither understand the national policy of Japan, nor do they appre- 
ciate what she has learned in the past. For many years, the failure and 
impotency of the Korean government have been the root of all the political 
troubles in the Far East. The neighbors of Korea have always been the 
victims of her lamentable weakness, the sufferers from her abuses and 
blunders. This is true particularly of our own country. We have been 
forced to take up arms against China and against Russia — all because of 
her. It is plain, then, that the work of superintending and guiding into 
the path of righteousness and health the sadly tangled affairs of Korea, 
both domestic and international, is more than a mere measure of self-de- 
fence on the part of Japan; it is a matter of world-wide significance. 
Should Japan succeed in the task of cleansing the Far East of its political 
sins, she will be entitled to the respect and gratitude of the world, for 
permanent peace in this portion of the globe will thereby be established. 


|} Korea will then, in truth, become an independent state. This is the only 
policy for Japan to pursue with regard to the troublesome Korean ques- 
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tion. Indeed, it is a positive duty imposed upon the power which has 
taken up the guardianship of the Far Eastern balance of affairs. 

Of the many and varied problems which call for solution, the economic 
one is of paramount importance. To-day almost all else depends upon the 
economic health of a state. If, therefore, we should fail to solve this 
problem, all our efforts toward asettlement of Korean politics and the estab- 
lishment of order in the military and foreign affairs of the peninsula would 
end in failure. Korea would fail, just as Spain and Portugal have failed. 

To conquer another land through the might of arms is a very tempo- 
rary affair. If successful, it is the success of an hour, and very far from an 
achievement of ages. On the other hand, success in the upbuilding of the 
economic affairs of a land is not at all of a temporary nature: it exerts a 
long and permanent influence. All history shows this. If our policy to- 
ward Korea is to be attended with permanent results, it must be carried 
out first of all along the lines of economic advancement. Nothing else 
would be able to place Korea in the position of maintaining her indepen- 
dence, and nothing else would permit us to hope for the permanence of 
peace in the Far East. Her gain is our gain. Truly profitable dealings 
between individuals are always mutual; and this is true also of nations. 
In a deeper sense, and looking at it from the larger aspect of things, we can 
never achieve greatness for our own country at the expense of our neigh- 
bors, especially of Korea. As we keenly study the interests of Japan, we 
must necessarily at the same time recognize the rights and interest of the 
peninsula. 

In this particular, the first question which confronts us is that of colo- 
nization. Now, there are people who would have you believe that the 
Japanese are not at all successful as colonizers. They submit as proof the 
Hokkaido colonization scheme, which failed in spite of every encourage- 
ment offered by the government. They also point to the fact that Amer- 
ica, Hawaii, and Mexico are trying to exclude our laboring classes from 
their shores. 

It is undeniable that the colonization work in Hokkaido was not very 
successful. Butwhy? The question may be easily answered. The dens- 
est population of Japan is in the southwest. As one goes north, the popu- 
lation decreases in density. Now, the only colonists who could have made 
the Hokkaido colonization work successful would have been people ac- 
customed to similar climatic conditions —the people of northern Japan, for 
instance. But in that portion of our country there was no need for em- 
igration; there was plenty of room at home. Moreover, the question of 
travelling expenses entailed by a journey from the southern portion of our 
empire to the extreme northern corner would naturally have been a serious 
one for the colonists. 
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So much for Hokkaido. The hostile attitude of the nations of North 
America is not due to the fact that our laboring classes are lacking in the 
qualities which go to make the successful colonist: it is due to an entirely 
different cause. It is feared there that the presence of Japanese laborers 
would bring about a competition between these and the working classes of 
the respective countries involved, to the financial detriment of these latter. 
This hostility against Japanese immigrants furnishes a rather eloquent 
commentary on the superior endowment of the Japanese laborer, which 
enables him to stand out as the fittest in a keen competition. 

The distance between Japan and Korea is such that a person standing 
on a certain point on our coast can discern the outline of our neighbor’s 
domain through a fairly powerful telescope. From Karatsu, Kyushu, to 
Fusan, Korea, is only six or seven hours’ steaming. Karatsu, in the dis- 
tant days of Hideyoshi, was the base of operations which that chieftain 
chose when he made his famous invasion of Korea. It stands in the cen- 
tre of dense populations. It is situated in that southwestern district 
where, from time immemorial, could always be found a large number of 
fishermen. When the fisheries in the Korean waters shall be developed, 
Karatsu will, in all probability, become a large depot and distributing cen- 
tre for marine products, commanding the markets of Korea. 

Colonization work in Korea will confer a twofold benefit. On the one 
hand, it will provide a home and a field of activity for the ever increasing 
population of our own country, and thus lessen among us the number of 
idlers, those parasites of human society. On the other hand, it will help 
materially to develop the resources of Korea, and so increase the wealth of 
that country. Moreover, with the increase of the Japanese population 
there, our foreign trade with the peninsula will of necessity become more 
extensive and more prosperous. 

Nor is this all. Our industrious farmers and skilful fishermen cannot 
fail to exert a favorable influence upon the Koreans themselves, who are 
over fond of idleness and ease. The example of our frugal race may lead 
the Koreans in the direction of work and of economy, and encourage them 
to save their earnings. When the administration is corrupt, it naturally 
comes about that the officials also become more and more avaricious and 
lawless. Under such circumstances, the question of saving earnings on 
the part of the workingmen is a mere farce. What little money they may 
be able to put by is taken away from them as soon as their savings are dis- 
covered by the officials. Let the old order of things once be removed, and 
the corrupt officials will have no opportunity for further spoliation at 
pleasure; and let the property rights of the people be respected and 
their persons held sacred in the eyes of the law, and a new era in the 
economic conditions of the Korean people will have dawned, 
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The economic salvation of Korea depends much upon the establish- 
mentof transportation facilities and the installation of better means of 
communication. Nature has been partial to her. The sea surrounds her 
on three sides; and, as if that were not enough, the Yalu covers with its 
waters a large portion of the territory which adjoins Manchuria. There- 
fore steamship lines are of paramount importance with her. As for rail- 
ways, one line starts from Fusan and runs to Seoul; the other line runs 
westward from Seoul to Wiji. The Seoul and Fusan Railway, which cov- 
ers about 274 miles, was completed on the 10th of November, 1904, and 
on the Ist of January, 1905, it was opened for traffic. The line was 
undertaken by a private company at first, which did not expect to have 
it in operation until 1907. Upon the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
War, however, the requirements of military transportation hastened its 
completion. 

By means of this railroad line, the distance between Tokio and Seoul 
has been materially shortened. There are 1,118 miles between the two 
capitals. Before the construction of the railway, it took nearly a week to 
make the journey. To-day, it can be made in two days and eight hours. 
When everything shall be in perfect running order, the time can be short- 
ened to fifty hours. One hardly realizes how much this will affect the 
economic condition of Korea and our industrial enterprises there. Nor 
should the political and diplomatic significance of having Seoul within 
fifty hours of Tokio be overlooked. 

After all, however, the Seoul-Fusan line, with its steamship connections, 
is but one of many iines which will have to be established. From Tokio, 
through Fusan, Seoul, and Chemulpo, the line is extending its way to Wiji. 
But it must not stop there. From Wiji, it must cross the Yalu to Yinkan. 
It should be in touch with the East China Railway, and so come into direct 
connection with Vladivostock and St. Petersburg on the north. At the 
same time it may be brought into direct connection with Peking via the 
the Tien-Tsin Railway. I am of the opinion that Peking is to be a great 
railway centre in the future. A European railway, such as the Central- 
Asiatic line proposed by Russia, or one which, coming through Constanti- 
nople, would pass through Persia and India, or a railway built in connec- 
tion with and beyond the present Bagdad line — any or all of such roads 
could run to Peking as a terminus. When our Korean line shall have a di- 
rect connection with Siberia and Europe to the north, and with Peking on 
the south, the port of Fusan will find itself one of the principal gateways of 
eastern Asia. 

As for the island empire of Japan, that country would find in Fusan the 
connecting link between her own territories and the two great continents 
of Asia and Europe. The Korean Railway will in this way become part 
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and parcel of the machinery of world-communication. Although it differs 
materially from our lines at home, the men in charge of our administration 
virtually regard it as one of these. They have, however, unfortunately 
permitted it to become partly a private line. The fact that the East 
China Railway, ceded by Russia, is government property, whereas the 
Korean Railway is to some extent a private enterprise, presents a very 
anomalous condition, which may lead to considerable confusion. And 
the fact that the Korean Railway is semi-governmental property makes 
matters still more complicated. Here then, in the very centre of a sys- 
tem, world-wide in its ramifications, we have a line governed partly by 
private interests and partly by governmental policy. As the state has a 
vital interest in maintaining unity of management and control, I earnestly 
hope that the trans-Korean railway will become a government line, fitly 
commemorating our recent victorious campaign against Russia. 
Count OKUMa. 
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